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WRECKED IN PORT. 


A Seriac Story sy tHe Avutnor or “ Biack SHEEP.” 
—@—— 
BOOK II. 
CHAPTER VII. MARIAN’S REPLY. 


Marian held the letter in her hand for a 
moment, irresolute whether to open it and 
read it at once, or to defer its perusal until 
another opportunity, when her mind might 
be less perturbed, and the feeling of con- 
scious guilt then uppermost in her soul 
might have become quieted and soothed 
down. She was fully alive to the know- 
ledge that she -had behaved with the 


|} blackest treachery to Walter Joyce, had 
| dealt him the severest stab, the deadliest 


blow, of which she was capable, had—for 
the time at least—completely blackened 
his future prospects; and yet, although he 
had done nothing to deserve this base 
treatment—oa the contrary had been for 
ever loyal and devoted to her under the 
most adverse circumstances—her feeling 


| for him was not one of pity, of regret, or 


even of contempt, but of downright hatred. 
She knew that she had been seriously to 
blame in neglecting all correspondence 
with her lover of late, and she imagined 
that the letter, which she still held unopened 
in her hand, was doubtless one of remon- 
strance or complaint. He had no right 
now to address her after such fashion, or 
This 
last thought struck her for an instant with 
a touch of tenderness, but she quickly put 
it aside as she thrust the letter into the 
bosom of her dress, and made her way to 
her mother’s room. 

She found Mrs. Ashurst seated in the 
bay window, at the little round table, on 
which lay her large-printed Bible, her 
bottle of smelling salts, and her spectacle 


— —— 





case. Mrs. Ashurst had always been a 
small-framed, delicate-featured woman, but 
in these last few months she seemed to 
have shrunk away almost to nothing. The 
light steel frame of her spectacles looked 
disproportionately heavy on her thin nose, 


and her sunk pallid face, with the com- fj 


plexion of that dead white colour so often 
seen in old women, was almost lost in the 
plaits and frills of her neat cap. Though 
the day was fine and bright outside, the 
old lady evidently felt the cold; she wore 
a thick twilled woollen shawl thrown over 
her shoulders, and her cosy arm-chair was 
in the full view of the fire. She looked up 
as Marian entered, and, when she recog- 
nised the visitor, gave a little smile of wel- 
come, took off her spectacles, closed her 
book, and put up her face for her daughter’s 
kiss. 

“ What a long time you have been away, 
dear!” she said, in the softest little voice. 
“1 thought you were never coming back! 


I was wondering what had become of you !” } 
“Did you think Dr. Osborne had run 
off with me in the four-wheeler, mother ?” | 


said Marian, smiling. “The knight and 
his means of flight are about equally ro- 
mantic! We're later than usual, dear, be- 
cause Hooton church is closed for repairs, 
and we’ve been to Helmingham !” 

“Yes, I know that; but Mand and 
Gertrude went to Helmingham too, didn’t 
they ? And I’m sure I’ve heard their voices 
about the house this half-hour !” 

“There were all sorts of Helmingham 
people to speak to in the churchyard after 
service—Mrs. Simmons, who is growing 
quite grey ; and old Mrs. Peak, whose feet 
are very bad again, so bad that she can 
hardly get about now, poor soul; and 
young Freeman and young Ball, who have 
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at Brocksopp, and go over there next week; 
and Sam Baker, who is very much grown, 
and of whom Mr. Benthall speaks very 
highly. They all asked very kindly after 
you, mother!” 

“Tm very much obliged to them, my 
dear. Ishan’t trouble them long, and ¥ 

“Now, don’t you remember your pro- 
mise, never to talk in that way again ?”’ 

“Well, my dear, I won’t if you don’t 








like it. As for myself. however, no 
matter! And did you walk back with 
Mr. Creswell ?” 

“Yes, mother. Maud and Gertrude 


hurried on, and Mr. Creswell and I came 
leisurely after.” 

“You'll become quite old-fashioned, if 
you’re so much with Mr. Creswell, Marian. 
Though why I say ‘become,’ I’m sure I 
don’t know. You've always been old- 
fashioned from a child up.”’ 

“ And am likely to remain so, dear, to 
all appearances!” said Marian, with a 
soft smile, bending down and kissing her 
mother’s forebead. “ Have you taken your 
medicine? No! then let me give it to 
you!” She went to a small cabinet, and 
brought out a tumbler and a spoon. 

“T’m very glad you thought of the me- 
dicine, Marian,” said the old lady; “ not 
that it does me the least good, let Dr. 
Osborne say what he may, but because 
your fetching those things from that place 
reminded me of something I wanted te say 
to you. I’ve been all this morning—ever 
since I finished reading the Lessons—I’ve 
been going through the furniture in that 
parlour of Mrs. Swainson’s in my mind, 
and I’m perfectly certain there’s nothing, 
not even a common cupboard, to lock up 
anything !” 

“Isn’t there, 
wearily. 

“*Isn’t there P No indeed there is nothing, 
dear! Though you don’t seem to think 
much about it, it’s a very serious thing. 
Of course, one would keep the tea and 
sugar in the caddy, but there are many 
little odds and ends that ought to be locked 
up, and—are you listening to me, Marian ?” 

“Yes, mother!” she said, but her looks 
belied her words. She was leaning against 
the mantelpiece, her head resting on her 
hand, and her thoughts were evidently far 
away. 

“TI wonder you had not noticed that, 
Marian, when we went over the lodgings,” 
pursued Mrs. Ashurst. “ You're generally 
such a one to notice these kind of things, 
and I’ve been used to depend upon you, so 


mother ?” said Marian, 





that I think nothing about them. What 
shall we do about that? I suppose Mrs. 
Swainson would not be inclined to buy a 
cabinet—a second-hand one would do per- 
fectly a 

“T don’t think we need go into the ques- 
tion. We shall never go to Mrs. Swain- 
son’s lodgings !” 

“No? What shall we do then?” 

“ Remain here!” 





“Well, my dear,” said the old lady, “if | 


you change your plans so often, how am I 
possibly to know where we're going, or 
what we’re going to do? Not that I want 
to be consulted, ‘but I really might as well 
be a chair or a table for the manner in 
which I’m treated. I thonght you said, 


not more than a fortnight ago, that it was | 


impossible we could stop here any longer ?”’ 

**So I did, mother! but circumstances 
have changed since then. This morning, 
as we walked from church, Mr. Creswell 
asked me to become his wife !” 

“His wife! Mr. Creswell! you to—and 
you accepted him ?”’ 

“T did!” 


The old lady fell back in her chair, her | 


eyes closed, her hands fluttering nervously 
before her. Marian ran to her mother and 
knelt by her side, but Mrs. Ashurst re- 
vived almost immediately—revived suf- 
ficiently to place her hand round her 
daughter’s neck and to whisper in her ear, 
“For my sake ?” 

“JT don’t understand you, 
mother !” 

“‘ For my sake ? You've done this for my 
sake! that I may be comfortable and happy 
for the rest of my life, that I may have 
these things, luxuries”—pointing with her 
hand round the room. “ You’ve sacrificed 
yourself! It must not be, listen, Marian— 
it must not be!” 

“Darling mother, you’re all wrong, in- 
deed you are—you’re quite mistaken.” 

‘Marian, it must not be! I’m a weakly 
woman I know, but what answer should I 
make to your dear father when I meet him 
again—soon now, very soon, please God !—if 
I permitted this thing? What would he 
say if he learned that I was selfish enough 
to permit you to sacrifice yourself, you whom 
he so worshipped, to become the wife of an 
old man, in order that I might profit by it ? 
What would he think of Mr. Creswell, 


dearest 


who pretended to be his friend, and who I 


” 





would 

“Mother, dearest mother, you must not 
speak against Mr. Creswell, please! Recol- 
lect, he is to be my husband !” 
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“ Very well, my dear,” said the old lady, 
quietly, “T’ll ask you one question, and 
after that you'll never hear me open my 
lips on the matter. Do you love Mr. Cres- 
well ?” 

“Yes, mother !” 

“ Better than any other man living ?” 

*“*'Ye—yes, mother!” She hesitated for 
an instant, but the answer came round and 
firm at last. 

“You swear that to me P” 

“Yes, mother !” 

“That’s enough, my dear! I shall be 
ready to face your father now.” Mrs. 
Ashurst then removed her arm from her 
danghter’s neck and lay back in her chair. 
After a minute or two she told Marian she 
had heard the luncheon gong sound, and 
that she would prefer being left alone for a 
little. When Marian came up to kiss her 
before leaving the room, the little old lady’s 
white face became suffused with a glow of 
colour, and the voice in which she prayed 
God bless her child, and keep her happy 
throughout her life, was broken with emo- 
tion, and weaker and fainter than ever. 

When she was alone Mrs. Ashurst pon- 
dered long and earnestly over what she had 
just heard. Of course, the question of 
Marian’s future—and to her parents as well 
as herself the future of every girl means 
her marriage—had been often thought of by 
her mother. She and her dead husband 
had talked of it in the summer evenings 
after supper and before retiring to rest, the 
only time which the school-work left for 
James Ashurst to devote to himself, and 
even then he was generally rather fatigued 
with past, or pre-occupied with growing 
work. It was very general, the talk be- 
tween them, and principally carried on by 
Mrs. Ashurst; she had wondered when 
Marian would marry, and whom; she had 
gone through the list of eligible young men 
in the neighbourhood, and had speculated 
on their incomes and their chances of being 
thrown with Marian in such little company 
as they kept. She had wondered how they 
at home would be able to get on without 
her; whether she herself would be able 
to undertake the domestic superintendence 
as she had done in the old days, before 
Marian was of an age to be useful ; whether 
Marian would not settle somewhere near 
where she might still take an interest in 
her old work, and many other odd and 
profitless speculations, to which the dominie 
would give an affirmative or negative 
grunt or comment, wondering all the while 





how he was to meet that acceptance which 


he had given to Barlow, and which became 
due on the twenty-seventh, or whether his 
old college chum South, now a flourishing 
physician in Cheltenham, would lend him 
the fifty pounds for which he had made so 
earnest an appeal. But all this seemed 
years ago to Mrs. Ashurst as she thought of 
it. For many months before her husband's 
death the subject had not been mooted be- 
tween them; the cold, calm, external im- 
passibility, and the firm determination of 
Marian’s character, seemed to her mother 
to mark her for one of those women destined 
by nature to be single, and therefore some- 
what fitted for the condition. A weak woman 
herself, and with scarcely any perception 
of character, believing that nearly all wo- 
men were made in the same mould, and 
after the same type, Mrs. Ashurst could 
not understand the existence of the volcano 
under the placid surface. Only gushing, 
giggling, blushing girls fulfilled her idea of 
loving women, or women lovable by men. 
Marian was so “odd,” and “ strange,” so 
determined, so strong-minded, that she 
never seemed to think of love - making, 


nor indeed, her mother thought, had she | 


been ever so much that way disposed would 
she have had any time for it. 

And now Marian was going to be mar- 
ried? Yearsrolled away, and the old lady 
saw herself in the same condition, but how 
differently circumstanced. Her James was 
young, and strong, and handsome. How 
splendid he looked in his flannel boating- 
dress, when he came to spend a hurried 
holiday at her father’s river-side cottage ! 
how all the people in the church admired 
him on their wedding-day! It was impos- 
sible that Marian could love this man, 
who was quite old enough to be her father, 
love him, that is, in the proper way, in the 
way that a husband should be loved. She 
could look up to him, and respect, and re- 
verence him, and so on, but that was not 
the way in which she had loved her James. 
She had not the least respect for him, but 
used to laugh at him for his awkwardness, 
and great strong clumsy ways, never know- 
ing what to do with his long legs and his 
great feet, and used to call him “a great 
goose,” she recollected that, and the recol- 








lection brought the colour to her face, and | 


made her smile in spite of herself. Marian 
could never call Mr. Creswell “a great 
goose,” could never think of him so fami- 
liarly, no matter how long they might be 
married. 
about ? 

thought, and yet she had never suspected 
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What could have brought it | 
She had very good eyes, she | 




















| to read it. 
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Mr. Creswell of any partiality for Marian, 
any, at least, beyond that which a man in 
his position, and of his age, might be ex- 
pected to feel for a bright, intelligent girl, 
with whom he was thrown into frequent 
contact. And as for Marian, it was the 
last thing she should have expected of her. 
If she were to think of marriage, which Mrs. 
Ashurst never contemplated, she would not 
have suffered herself to be thrown away on a 
man so much older than herself, she would 
have looked for some one whom she could 
love. No! it was what had first struck her, 
and the more she thought about it, the more 
convinced she grew! Marian had sacrificed 
herself on the shrine of filial duty, she had 
accepted the position of Mr. Creswell’s wife 
in order that her mother might be able to 
continue in the house where all possible 
comforts and luxuries were at her command. 
It was a good motive, a noble affectionate 
resolve, but it would never turn out well, 
she was sure of that. There had been a 
baronet once under James’s tuition; what 
was his name? Attride, Sir Joseph Attride, 
a young man of rather weak intellect, who 
had been sent by his friends to be what 
James called “coached for something,” and 
who had a very large fortune. Why did 
not Marian take him, or Mr. Lawrence, 
the miller and churchwarden, who was 
very rich, and took so much snuff. Either 
of them would have been much more suited 
to her than Mr. Creswell. And so the old 
lady sat, chewing the cud of sweet and bitter 
fancy, but always coming back to her pro- 
position that Marian had sacrificed herself 
for her mother’s sake, throughout the after- 
noon. 

When Marian left her mother she did 
not take the hint about the luncheon bell— 
the pretence under which Mrs. Ashurst had 
asked to be left to herself. She knew that 
if her absence from the table were remarked, 
it would be attributed to the fact of her 
being engaged in attendance on her mother. 
She knew further that Mr. Creswell would 
| not expect to see her just then, and she 
| calculated on having two or three hours to 
herself free from all interruption. So she 
| went straight to her own room, turned the 
| key in the lock, sat herself down in a low 
chair opposite the fire—fires are kept con- 
stantly alive in that north-midland county, 
where coals are cheap, and the clay soil cold 
| and damp—took Walter Joyce’s letter from 
the bosom of her dress, opened, and began 
It was a task-work which she 
| had to go through, and she nerved herself 
as for a task-work. Her face was cold and 





composed, her lower jaw set and rigid. 
As she read on the rigidity of her muscles 
seemed toincrease. She uttered no sound, 
but read carefully every word. A slight 
expression of scorn crossed her face for a 
moment at Walter’s insisting on the ne- 
cessity of their good faith towards each 
other, but the next instant it vanished, and 
the set rigidity returned—returned but to 
be equally fleeting, to be swept away in a 
storm of weeping, in a hurricane of tears, 
in a wild outburst of genuine womanly 
feeling, showing itself in heaving bosom, in 
tear-blistered face, in passionate rocking to 
and fro, in frenzied claspings of the hands 
and tossing of the head, and in low moan- 
ing cries of, “Oh, my love! my love!” It 
was the perusal of the end of Joyce’s letter 
that had brought Marian Ashurst into this 
state; it was the realisation of the joy 
which, in his utter devotion to her, must 
have filled his heart as he was enabled to 
offer to share what he imagined great pros- 
perity with her, that wrung her conscience 
and showed her treatment of him in its 
worst light. It was of her alone that he 
thought when this offer was made to him. 
He spoke of it simply as a means to an 
end—that end their marriage and the com- 
fort of her mother, whose burden he also 
proposed to undertake. He said nothing 
of what hard work, what hitherto unaccus- 
tomed responsibility, it would entail upon 
him; he thought but of the peace of mind, 
the freedom from worry, the happiness 
which he imagined it would bring to her. 
How noble he was ! how selfless and single- | 
minded! This was a man to live and die 

for and with, indeed! 
Should she go bravely and tell Mr. Creswell 
all? He was sensible and kind hearted, || 
would see the position, and appreciate her | 
motives, though the blow would be a | 
heavy one for him. He would let her || 
retract her consent, he would Impos- 
sible! It might have been possible if she 
had read the letter before she had told her 
mother of Mr. Creswell’s proposal, but now 
impossible. Even to her mother she could 
not lay bare the secrets of her heart, dis- 
close the slavery in which she was held by 
that one ruling passion under whose control 
she had broken her own plighted word, 
and run the risk of breaking one of the 
truest and noblest hearts that ever beat. 
No, she could not do that. She was grow- 
ing calmer now; her tears had ceased to 
flow, and she was walking about the room, 
thinking the matter out. No! even sup- | 
pose—well, this proposal had not been | 
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made: it would have been impossible to 
move Mrs. Ashurst in her then state to 
Berlin, and she could not have gone 
without her; so that Walter must either 
have gone alone, or the marriage must 
have been deferred. And then the income 
—four hundred a year. It was very good, 
no doubt, in comparison to what they had 
been existing on since papa’s death—very 
superior to anything they could have ex- 
pected, quite a sufficiency for one or two 
young people to begin life upon; but for 
three, and the third one an invalid, in a 
foreign country! No; it was quite impos- 
sible. Marian looked round the room as 
she said these words; her eyes lighted on 
the bright furniture, the pretty prints that 
adorned the walls, the elegant ornaments 
and knick-knacks scattered about, the hun- 
dred evidences of wealth and taste which 
were henceforth to be at her entire com- 
mand, and repeated, “ Quite impossible !” 
more decisively than before. By this time 
she was quite herself again, had removed 
every trace of her recent discomposure, and 
had made up her mind definitively as to her 
future. Only one thing troubled her;— 
what should be her immediate treatment of 
Walter Joyce? Should she ignore the 
receipt of his letter, leave it unanswered, 
take the chance of his understanding from 
her silence that all was over between them ? 
Or should she write to him, telling him 
exactly what had happened—putting it, of 
course, in the least objectionable way for 
herself? Or should she temporise, giving 
her mother’s delicate state of health and 
impossibility of removal abroad as the 
ground of her declining to be married at 
once, as he required, and beginning, by 
various hints, which she thought she could 
manage cleverly enough, to pave the way 
for the announcement, to be delayed as long 
as practicable, that their engagement was 
over, and that she was goimg to marry 
some one else? At first she was strongly 
inclined to act upon the last of these three 
motives, thinking that it would be easier to 
screen herself, or, at all events to bear the 
brunt of Joyce’s anger when he was abroad. 
But, after a little consideration, a better 
spirit came over her. She had to do what 
was a bad thing at best; she would do it 
in the least offensive manner possible; she 
would write to him. 

She sat down at the little, ink-bespattered, 
old-fashioned writing-desk which she had 
had for so many years, on which she had 
written so often to her lover, and which 
contained a little packet of his letters, 





breathing of hope and trust and deep- 
rooted affection in every line, and wrote : 


“ Woolgreaves, Sunday. 

“My dear Walter,—I have something to 
tell you which you must know at once. I 
can approach the subject in no roundabout 
fashion, because I know it will cause you a 
great shock, and it is better for you to 
know it at once. I do not pretend to any 
doubt about the pain and grief which I am 
sure it will cause you. Iwill tell you my rea- 
sons for the step I am about to take when I 
tell you what I have already done. Walter, I 
have broken my engagement with you. I 
have promised to marry Mr. Creswell. 

“I write this to you at once, almost 
directly after he proposed to me, and I have 
accepted him. Does it seem harsh and 
coarse in me to announce this to you so 
immediately ? Believe me, the announce- 
ment is made from far different motives. 
I could not bear to be deceiving you. You 
will sneer at this, and say 1 have been 
deceiving you all along; 1 swear I have 
not. You will think that the very silence for 
which you reproached me in the letter just 
received has been owing to my dislike to 
tell you of the change in affairs. I swear 
it has not. I had no idea until this morn- 
ing that Mr. Creswell liked me in any 
especial way; certainly none that he would 
ever ask me to become his wife. 

“When he asked me, I had not had your 
letter. If I had, it would have made no | 
difference in the answer I made to Mr. | 
Creswell, but it deepens the pain with 
which I now write to you, showing me, as 
it does to an extent which I did not before 
quite realise, the store which you set by 
what is now lost to us for ever. I do not 
say this in excuse of myself, or my deeds ; I 
have no excuse to make. I have tried, and 
tried hard, to live in the position of life in 
which I have been placed. I have strug- 
gled with poverty, and tried to face the 
future—which would have been worse than 
poverty, penury, misery, want perhaps— 
with calmness. I have failed. I cannot 
help it, it is my nature to love money and 
all that money brings, to love comforts and 
luxuries, to shrink from privation. Had I 
gone straight from my father’s death-bed to 
your house as your wife, I might perhaps 
have battled on, but we came here, and—I 
cannot go back. You will be far happier 
without me when your first shock is over. 
I should have been an impossible wife for a 
poor man. I know I should—complaining, 
peevish, irritable. Ever repining at my 
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poverty, ever envying the wealth of others. 
You are better without me, Walter, you 
are, indeed! Our ways of life will be very 
different, and we shall never come across 
each other in any probability. If we should, 
I hope we shall meet as friends. Iam sure 
it will not be very long before you recognise 
the wisdom of the course I am now taking, 
and are grateful to me for having taken it. 
You are full of talent, which you will now 
doubtless turn to good account, and of 
worthy aspirations which you will find 
some one to sympathise with, and share 
the upward career which I am sure is 
before you. I thought I could have done 
as much at one time, but I know now that 
I could not, and I should be only acting 
basely and wickedly towards you, though 
you will not think it more basely and 
wickedly than I am now acting with you, 
if I had gone on pretending that I could, 
and had burdened you for life with a soured 
and discontented woman. I have no more 
to say. “* MaRIAN.”” 


“You do not repent of what you said to 
me this morning, Marian ?” said Mr. Cres- 
well, in a whisper, as he took her into 
dinner. 

** Qn the contrary,” she replied in the 
same tone, “Iam too happy to have been 
able to gratify you by saying it.” 

“What has happened with Miss A. ?” 
whispered Gertrude to Maud, at the same 
time; “I don’t like the look in her eyes !” 

And certainly they did look triumphant, 
almost insolently so, when their glances fell 
on the girls. 





WILLS AND WILL MAKING. 





WE continue our list of Will stories, com- 
menced last week, with an eccentric justice 
in Norfolk, who died at the age of ninety, and 
required to be interred in his wedding shirt, 
his full suit and bag-wig, his silver buckles in 
his shoes, his cane in his hand, and black rib- 
bons in his sleeve bands. Exactly a hundred 
years ago a widow Pratt died in George-street, 
Hanover-square, and left injunctions that her 
body was to be burned to ashes. Some tes- 
tators, like Mr. Morgan, of Wales, have 
left thirty-one calves’-heads to the poor, to be 
| given on his birthday ; some have left money, 
to be given out annually on their own tomb- 
stones. 

A Mr. Farstone, of Alton, having no rela- 
tions, left his seven thousand pounds to the 
first man of his name who cnet wed a woman 
of the same name, and the money was to be 
paid down on the day ofthe marriage. Eccen- 
tric testators, however, are not likely to know 





that the courts look very sharply after their 
freaks, and are inclined if possible to revise 
such dispositions. 

Readers of Boswell will recal that laborious 
lord of session (Lord Hailes), to whom John- 
son used to send messages of turgid enco- 
mium. On his death, when he left an only 
daughter, no will could be found. This 
seemed a sad hardship, and though dili- 
gent search was made, it was unsuccessful. 
Miss Dalrymple was preparing to leave the 
house, and the heir-at-law about entering on 
the property which had come to him so unex- 
pectedly, when some servants were sent over 
to another house of the late judge’s in 
New-street, to put it in order. As they were 
closing the window-shutters, a paper dropped 
out from one of the panels, which proved to be 
the missing will. The surprise of this denoue- 
ment, acting in two different directions, was 
excessive. But indeed the history of lost and 
found wills is one of the most exciting pages of 
romance. There are not a few families ix the 
kingdom who owe success in some will litiga- 
tion to the discovery by a dream of a missing 
paper, and instances have been so repeated, 
that, however the matter is to be explained, it 
is impossible to doubt their truth. Here is a 
well-authenticated one, told by the chief actor 
himseif, a famous Liverpool preacher, to a 
friend of the writer's. 

When the Liverpool preacher was a very 
obscure curate, he was taking a journey on 
horseback in very severe weather. He lost his 
way, and wandered about drenched, cold, and 
scarcely knowing what to do. Night came 
on, and he resolved to entrust the matter 
to his horse — dropping the reins on his 
neck, The horse soon brought him to a sort 
of lodge-gate, where he asked his way, and 
where he was invited to ride up to the 
great house, where he might perhaps find 
shelter. He did so, and was received in the 
kitchen with menial hospitality, and allowed 
to dry himself. During the evening, the 
butler mentioned to his master that there 
was a parson below, in a bad way indeed, and 
the master of the house politely sent down and 
asked him up. Further, he insisted on his 
staying to dinner and for the night. The clergy- 
man consented, and went to bed in the con- 
ventional long chamber, and under the friendly 
shelter of the conventional four-poster ; which, 
also true to the convention, he could not 
help likening to a catafalque. There he slept 
profoundly, while his weary and _ buffeted 
herse enjoyed his repose in a comfortable 
stable. 

During the night the parson dreamed— 
dreamed that he was going over the house. He 
went up a stair with an oaken balustrade, and 
found himself entering an old picture-gallery, 
with portraits ranged down both sides. As he 
looked, one of them seemed to come out from 
the wall, and a paper dropped down, which, with 
the indistinctness of all dreams, seemed to leave 
the impression on him that it was of vast im- 
portance. This, he knew, without getting any 
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information on the subject. Then, of course, | called the Dalhousie was coming home from 


at the most.critical moment he awoke. 

The bright cheery breakfast-table followed. 
The horse was ordered round, and while it was 
being saddled, the host asked the clergyman 
would he not like to see the house. The parson 
was shown over, and saw much that he admired. 
As they were coming down he expressed his 
— The host grew downcast, and said 

e was afraid he should enjoy it but a very 
short time, as there was an action for eject- 
ment coming on at the next assizes, and through 
the loss of a certain family paper, they were 
almost sure to be defeated. 

The parson’s dream then suggested itself, and 
he asked abruptly, 

‘* Have I seen the whole house ? 
picture-gallery ?” 

“No,” was the answer. ‘Seen the whole 
house ?—Stay—we ave pictures up-stairs, and 
there is a large room——” 

They went up again. At a turn they came 
to a stair which the parson seemed to recog- 
nise. At the top of the stair they entered an 
old long room, with pictures down the sides ; 
the curate then knew where he was. He walked 
straight to a particular picture, moved it out, 
and behind it was discovered a sort of recess 
filled with papers; among them was found the 
missing deed. 

A very curious problem recurs periodically. 
We hear of two members of a family—husband 
and wife, father and daughter—perishing to- 
gether in some great calamity. ‘The property 
of one passing, by will, to the other, it is neces- 
sary to prove which died first. On this point, 
which perhaps no one can decide, depends the 
rights of different parties. Two of these in- 
stances, one in humble life, the other ina higher 
station, add to the instances of noble behaviour 
in face of death. The humbler one first. 

In the year 1814, Taylor, a staff-sergeant of 
artillery, was coming home with his wife from 
Portugal in the transport Queen. They had 
arrived at Falmouth, but a storm coming on, 
drove the vessel on a rock, where she was fast 
going to pieces. The sergeant was on deck as 
the vessel was parting, and in a loud voice he 
was heard to offer two thousand pounds to any 
man who would save his wife. This appeal 
having no effect, he went down himself and was 
never seen again. This wealthy artilleryman 
was possessed of about four thousand pounds, 
which he had willed to his wife, and it depended 
on which of the two died first as to whether it 
should go to his relatives or to hers. The Ro- 
man law was urged, which in absence of evi- 
dence, assumed that the man was the stronger, 
and more likely to live longer—that a woman 
was more likely to exhaust herself by scream- 
ing, and that a man’s figure was more buoyant. 
It was urged for the woman that she was robust 
and hearty, while the sergeant was invalided 
and in wretched health. But the court declined 
to make any presumption, and decreed that the 
proof of survivorship lay on the woman, and 
that both died together. 

The other case is very touching. A vessel 


Is there no 


Australia, with a Mr. and Mrs. Underwood and 
their three children on board. Husband and 
wife, by some strange presentiment, had each 
made wills in each other’s favour. The ship 
foundered, and a solitary sailor, named Reed, 
was saved. This tar gave a sketch of the 
last scene in a simple fashion, yet in the 
powerfully dramatic way that arises from sim- 
plicity. He described the family standing 
together, waiting quietly for the end. The 
vessel, he said, was nearly on her beam-ends. 
He was trying to get the boat clear, when he 
heard a scream from the mother—the little girl 
had been washed away. He looked round and 
saw them standing together. ‘They were all 
clasped together; the two boys had hold of 
their mother; the father’s arms were round all. 
I don’t believe it was a minute before a sea came 
and swept them all off. They seemed to go off 
allat once. J don’t think they were separated. 
None of them ever came in sight again.” It 
was decided here that this evidence was con- 
clusive as to husband and wife dying together, 
and the doctrine now is that in such cases death 
is assumed to take place at the same moment. 
The ‘‘ books” are full of the strange risks 
and perils run by wills—craft of all shapes and 
sizes which are sent out upon the waves, from 
the huge vessel built on the most approved 
principles, by the best workmen, and of the 
best materials, warranted, its departed owner is 
assured, to stand any storm, to the little cockle- 
shell boat rudely put together in a few minutes, 
and made of a few planks hurriedly nailed up ; 
the latter very often arriving quite safe, while 
the former gets among the breakers, and goes 
to pieces on legal rocks and sandbanks, Let 
us read one of these voyages and shipwrecks. 


MRS, KELLY’S WILL. 


A good many years ago, there used to 
come up to Dublin a disreputable unmarried 
old gentleman, named Kelly. He had large 
estates in the county Roscommon, where 
his movements were watched with all the in- 
terest of expectation by a number of spend- 
thrift relations. He was fond, however, of 
coming up to his house in Merrion-square, 
whence, though past seventy, he went forth to 
indulge in the lowest and most degraded shapes 
of dissipation. At night the disreputable old 
gentleman used to totter forth, leaving his fine 
town mansion, and make his way to some no- 
torious haunt. In one of these excursions he 
lost a pocket-book containing five hundred 
pounds in notes, and was agreeably surprised 
and delighted at the honesty of a young girl 
who came to him with it one morning. This 
creature's character would bear even less in- 
vestigation than perhaps that of the worst of 
her friends and companions, and, young as she 
was, she had acquired great notoriety. Her 
name was Sarah Birch. She proved to be a 
woman of strong intellect and singular purpose, 
and her life, thus beginning in the mire, was 
to be the strangest. 








The old gentleman must have been a man of 
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purpose and character in his way, for he had 
begun life with literally nothing, and ended it 
in possession of great wealth. He started, he 
told a friend, “with but one hundred pounds 
in the world, and of that he was robbed hy his 
cousin ;” and indeed the whole of this story 
— us strange glimpses of the “‘ old Ireland” 
ingering behind in the West. 

In a short time the county of Roscommon 
was excited by learning that ‘‘old Kelly” had 
come down in true style, his postilions with 
white favours, this doubtful lady inside, and 
two more ladies of the same quality seated on 
the box. It was given out that he had married 
the lady seated inside, and a numerous party 
of relations was thrown into consternation by 
the announcement. Later on there was a ball 
given in the county-town, and the old gentle- 
man had the hardihood to present himself 
with his new partner. The scene was long 
talked of, and it was remembered that the 
decorous ladies of the district, instead of re- 
quiring the intruder to be turned out, had 
themselves retired in disorder, and broken up 
the ball. 

The relations did not know what to do, but 
they were no match for the strong-minded, de- 
termined woman. Her power was supreme, 
and strengthened every hour. She could do 
what she pleased with Kelly. The disrepu- 
table old gentleman seemed to grow more 
and more attached to her every day. 

The relatives she was thus gradually de- 
priving of all hope, were nearly driven frantic. 
‘They all seemed to be in -a chronic state of 
bankruptcy ; indeed the whole picture of the 
characters in this drama is most characteristic. 
One solicitor-relative owned that his circum- 
stances ‘‘ became embarrassed, and I was zeces- 
sarily obliged ¢o remain at home, almost constantly, 
but not of necessity. It was rather a retirement 
from public life.” This exquisite description is 
given in all gravity and seriousness. The dis- 
reputable old gentleman wrote to an acquaint- 
ance, that he had seen in the papers ‘“ the severe 
beating my friend Mr. Gorman got, which I 
fancied was only a wetting. I am most anxious 
to hear, until,” he adds, piously, “‘ it be the will 
of the Almighty, he is recovered. I spoke to 
him when I saw him last to be guarded.” ‘The 
disreputable old gentleman was given credit 
for an illegitimate daughter, whom, under in- 
fluences, he now altogether declined to acknow- 
ledge. This lady had married an Englishman, 
Mr. Yeatman, who, when the parties became 
inflamed against each other, was boldly im- 
peached by Mrs. Kelly as a felon’s son, and 
who himself was later convicted of crimes, 
‘*sentenced to transportation, and sent upon 
the seas.” This pair lurked about the little 
country town, and laid plots to get at their 
wealthy relative. Once as he was riding, he 
was told that some one was waiting to see him 
on business, on the first-floor of some shop. 
But when he found himself face to face with 
them, he strode angrily down-stairs. They, 
however, swore lustily that he was affectionate, 
and became maudlin, bewailing the miserable 














bondage in which he was detained, and pro- 
mising to do great things for them. When he 
got back to the house the old influence asserted 
itself. Later, this pair were said to have re- 
appeared at Brighton, where the husband 
threatened serious charges, and required sixty 
thousand pounds as the price of silence. 


Then came a meeting in the street, and a | 


charge of assault by the daughter against her 
own father, before the Brighton magistrates. 
The old man behaved with great intrepidity, 
refused to compromise, or to mind the usual 
intimations of its being ‘‘a painful case,” 
and one which should be settled out of court. 
All schemes failed. The old man, how- 
ever, Was growing more infirm and helpless, 
and the greedy relatives now begun to protest 
he was ‘‘ weak,” that he had been always known 
as ‘* Mad Kelly,” and that he was heard pro- 
testing he was in beggary, and would die of 
starvation. A sympathising friend took cer- 
tainly what was a most original way of combat- 
ing this delusion, and had a number of large 
joints of meat hung round the bed, which the 
friend said effectually quieted these appre- 
hensions. But this success in treatment may 
be doubted, for the delusion of the patient re- 
lated to future privation, and he might reason- 
ably imagine, after the supply hung round 
him was exhausted, that destitution might 
still supervene. Perhaps it was through this 
symptom that a curious fancy came into Mrs. 
Kelly’s head. The malignant relatives had 
gone so far as to state that no marriage cere- 
mony had ever been performed, and that as 
soon as old Mr. Kelly departed, this question 
would be raised. To quiet these scruples, and 
to make assurance surer, they came up to town, 
and a mysterious second marriage was per- 
formed in St. Werbergh’s Church. Some who 
came to make arrangements for this ceremony 





declared that they saw an old dotard sitting in | 
an arm-chair, his head bent down, his body | 
stooped, and apparently in stupid unconscious- | 


ness of what was going on about him. The 
scene in the church was dramatic, the bold, 
fearless woman standing beside this old dotard, 
whose head at the most critical part of the 
service wandered round absently, and had to 


be turned back by a friend, to face the clergy- | 


man. 
The woman, meanwhile, had not forgotten 
her old tastes. She had taken a fancy to an- 
other solicitor, and had promised to marry him 
when old Kelly’s demise, which must have been 
earnestly longed for by all parties, took place. 


To this gentleman she wrote with a strange | 


mixture of affection, piety, and bad spelling. 

‘‘T always loved you. I beg younot to think 
me fictous or changeable... . . so long as the 
Lord pleases to spare me in this world.” 

At last, however, his time came for the dis- 
reputable old gentleman, and he died. Then 
was produced a will made a few days after the 
second marriage, which gave everything to Mrs. 
Kelly. She was mistress in title as she had 
before been in deed. But now began the 
struggle. The relatives mustered strongly. A 
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cousin came forward to impeach the will as ob- 
tained by undue influence, and a speculative soli- 
citor was found “to take it up.” ‘Then was illus- 
trated what is called by good-natured courtesy 
‘‘the glorious,” but which should rather be 
termed the scandalous, uncertainty of the law. 
One learned judge, after interminable evidence 
had been taken under the old system of interro- 
gatories, declared for the will. ‘‘ The delegates” 
were appealed to, and reversed their brother’s— 
a delegate bimself—opinion. They then turned 
to the chancellor, and he reversed that of the 
delegates, and ordered a review of the whole 
matter, which, after a litigation of many years, 
ended in favour of the spirited, unconquerable, 
and unconquered Mrs. Kelly. 

But before this result, there entered into the 
case what to the spectator is a bit of grotesque 
comedy, but what to the actors must have been 
a rather dismal piece of tragedy. ‘The claimant 
was an elderly Miss Thewles, and amid the con- 
gratulations of her first success, a young and 
enterprising solicitor was encouraged by his 
friends to push his advances with the lady ; and 
he prosecuted the matter with such spirit that 
his efforts were crowned with success. At this 
stage matters were considered to look very 
doubtful indeed, for the widow, and her best 
friends advised a compromise. She was quite 
willing, and a friend was entrusted with the 
negotiation, to whose credit she had first lodged 


asum of no less than twenty thousand pounds, | 


But she had now to deal with the new bride- 
groom, flushed with victory in the different 
fields of love and law, and he disdainfully de- 
clined not merely the sum offered, but even to 
treat at all upon the subject. The end was that 
he lost everything, was all but ruined, and went 
away to the colonies, leaving his elderly bride 
behind. But everybody in this case was to 
behave strangely. When the compromise failed, 
the ambassador turned round upon his pa- 
troness, and protested this twenty thousand 
pounds was a gift, that he was a donee, not a 
trustee, and an action had to be taken against 
him to make him disgorge; which action 
strangely, like everything else connected with 
this business, failed, and he was enabled to 
retain it 

The last act now begins. Thus successful, 
this strong-minded and intrepid woman settled 
herself down to enjoy her power and her 
wealth, which was now said to amount to about 
ten thousand pounds a year, with some quarter 
of a million in money. She had estates in 
various counties in Ireland; she had her town 
houses in London, Dublin, and Brighton. She 
superintended everything herself. She gradually 
found out, and gathered about her various Eng- 
lish relations, for all of whom she proposed 
“‘doing something,” establishing nephews in 
life, and pushing them forward. One of these, 
a@ young man named Strevans, she had made 
her agent over a portion of her property ; but 
he was a wild debauched youth, and she was 
disheartened and scandalised by his excesses. 
Round her gathered strange creatures, vulture 
like, waiting for the day when they should all be 








| 


taken care of, for she was known to have made 
her will—‘‘ shady” attorneys chiefly, who gave 
her their doubtful help in the management of 
her affairs. Among these birds of prey raged 
secret jealousies and hatreds, and between one 


| of them named Campion and the wild Strevans 


| 








was a special animosity, founded on the former's 
protection of his patroness’s interest, which he 
affected to believe was seriously damaged by the 
young man’s behaviour. Even the inferior beings 
who were dependent on her—the stewards and 
labourers—seem to have been a lawless and 
disreputable set. 

It came to the month of April, 1856, and she 
was down at her Westmeath estate, giving 
large employment to women and men, and pre- 
paring to build yet another mansion-house 
there. With her was the nephew, and the 
attorney Campion, who came down occasionally 
to look over the accounts. His jealous eye had 
discovered that the young man had not duly 
accounted for all the moneys that passed 
through his hands ; and some recent excesses, 
which had been talked of, had fairly disgusted 
her. Her will was made in a truly business- 
like and satisfactory way, and its contents were 
pretty well known. Her estates she had 
divided fairly among her friends and relatives, 
taking care of every one in some shape. The 
nephew was given a small estate, and the attor- 
ney was provided for. She was determined to 
have these little defalcations ascertained: not 
from the sense of their loss, but, it would seem, 
as a matter of justice and fact, and intended 
using it as a lever to force her nephew to 
become steady, to marry, settle down, and 
accept an allowance from her in lieu of greater 
expectations, 

The attorney went diligently through all the 
accounts, and on the last day of his stay was 
able to fix the loss at about three hundred 
pounds. She showed no displeasure, but the 
young man knew what her plans were. On 
the ninth of April they all three dined together 
at two o'clock, and after dinner the lawyer 
retired to finish his accounts. When the day 
was declining, towards five o'clock, Mrs. Kelly 
and her nephew walked down to look at the 
labourers. ‘The house was on an elevated 
ground, whence all the fields sloped down. 
They walked towards the field, where there 
was a busy scene—a number of women and 
girls gathering up the stones and clearing the 
ground. This field was entered by a stile, and 
had a long wall running by one side of it. She 
directed these operations herself, and was talk- 
ing to a girl named Bryan, when the last scene 
in Sarah Birch’s most dramatic life set in. 

Her nephew had walked away a little distance 
to speak to some of the workers, when attention 
was attracted to two very tall and masculine 
women, who had just got over the stile. They 
were dressed in long blue cloaks, with their 
faces muffled in crape, and came leisurely to- 
wards the mistress of the estate. The workers 


by whom they passed knew at once, by their 
stride and strange look, that they were men 
A sense as of 


disguised in women’s clothes. 
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some coming horror seemed to have paralysed 
all. The unfortunate lady noticed them the 
last, and spoke with agitation to her companion, 
who said, 

“‘ Don’t be frightened—they are only coming 
to frighten the children.” 

As they came nearer, she caught the girl’s 
arm, let it go again, and with a scream tried 
to fly. 

The unhappy woman had taken a few hurried 
steps when her fodt tripped, and she fell. It is 
shocking to relate, that what followed took 
place in presence of about a score of people— 
in full sight of the dwelling house on the hill. 
The ruffians came up to her, and as she lay 
at their feet, one discharged a pistol into her 
ear; the other fired down into her head. They 
then, as it was described, ‘‘ went off at a slow 
trot across the field,” passed out of it, and were 
never recognised again, in the dock or on the 
scaffold. 

The pitiful nephew had seen all this ; but he 
eould not do more than shout “ Aunt Jewel! 
what's this?” He made a hesitating attempt to 
eome forward, more from instinct than anything 
else ; but one of the murderer's now “ leadless 
pistols” pointed at him, checked his course, 
and he turned and made off home by a cir- 
cuitous route. 

The attorney was busy over his accounts 
when he rushed in with the news. The former 
started up, but the young man cried: 

** Don’t go out or you'll be shot—they are in 
the field yet!” 

*¢ And you let her be shot!” said the other. 

The attorney went down to the field where 
she lay. Hideous sights met him there, one 
man sobbing, 

* Oh, sir, her head is off !” 

What added to the strangely dramatic scene, 
was the man of law going down on his knees 
beside the body, lifting up his hands to Heaven, 
and swearing that he would never rest till he 
had revenged the murder. A sort of steward 
followed his example, and made a similar sin- 
gular vow of vengeance. Strevans had now 
eome down again, and the attorney, looking at 
him steadily as he rose from his knees, said, 
“* This was well planned.” 

The nephew was arrested; and so was 
the attorney, much to his surprise. 
— however, more directly pointed to the 

ormer, and certainly there were some strange 
incidents to justify that suspicion. The ac- 
counts were to be completed that day, and he 
knew the result was against him. It was be- 


Sus- | 





lieved that Mrs. Kelly was about to alter her | 


will, and cut him off with a small sum in hand 
instead of a handsome provision in estates. 
There was some anxiety in him that she 
should come out on that fatal evening; and 
he was also said to be eager that the attorney 
should come also. It is but just to him to say, 
that these facts and suspicions were mainly 
founded on an information of his rival and 
enemy, couched in excited terms and read- 
ing more like a prosecutor’s speech than a 
simple statement. It was also thought to be a 


bit of agrarian vengeance. The attorney, how- 
ever, was soon released; no further evidence 
ever turned up: and the young man, after 
being duly called up, assize after assize, to 
renew his bail, was at last finally discharged. 
But the matter was not over yet. No one can 
rest under such an imputation, whether well or 
ill founded, and he was driven to try and clear 
himself in a court of law. The edifying 
spectacle then followed of this pair, from 
the witness-box, charging each other with the 
murder of their patroness, of both being cross- 
examined “ severely” on that insinuation, and 
of both failing to persuade their jury. The 
attorney, now old and shattered, presented a 
piteous spectacle as he was subjected to this 
ordeal, with trembling head and hands and 
voice, and abundant maudlin tears. 

The bulk of the property of this luckless 
woman passed to a doctor, who now enjoys it, 
and could afford to offer five hundred pounds 
reward for the discovery of the murderer, Such 
is the account of this curious career, which 
began so questionably and ended so dismally, 
and from which, without an affectation of being 
didactic, we may draw this moral, that the ac- 
quisition of wealth by any other than the 
regular slow and honourable means, brings 
with it but little enjoyment. The possessor is 
but a stranger in his own household, and in- 
vites the interested attention of sharks and 
harpies. This woman had to keep watch and 
ward over her property, to guard. it against 
the very arts and attacks by which she herself 
had won it. In the end, it seemed safer to 
snatch it from her by bloody means. Theré is 
something piteous almost in this story of one 
who had fought a weary battle, from the slums 
upwards, against schemers, knaves, relations, 
and against law and lawyers, and in the end 
was only beaten by the savage agency of the 
pistol-bullet. 





SEWING MACHINES, 





WE could filla whole number of All the 
Year Round with the claims of the French to 
every modern scientific discovery. The last 
claim, put forth by M. Henri de Parville, on 
behalf of their invention of the sewing 
machine, we should scarcely have noticed 
here, but for the important remarks of that 
able writer on the imperfection of the imple- 
ment as it stands. 

First, in respect to the invention: It ap- 
pears that, about 1825, there lived at Saint 
Etienne (a manufacturing town to the south- 
west of Lyons) a poor wretch of a tailor noted 
for his thriftlessness and eccentricity. So far 
from his customers increasing, the few he 
had dropped off one by one; which seemed 
to trouble him very little. He was rarely to 
be found at home on his board, and still more 
rarely did he call for orders. In 1827 he was 
held to have a bee in his bonnet, and in 1529 
he went for downright crazy. This reputed 
madman, Barthélemy Thimonnier, the son of 
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a Lyons dyer, was born at Arbreste (Depart- 
ment of the Rhéne) in 1793. He learnt tailor- 
ing, and worked at the trade first at Amplepuis 
and then at Saint Etienne. The manufacturers 
of Tarare get a great deal of crochet em- 
broidery done in the mountains of the Lyon- 
nais. ‘Thimonnier, while watching the young 
women at work, conceived the first idea of 
the sewing machine. He brooded over it 
and worked incessantly at it for four long 
years, losing his credit, ruining himself, but 
triumphantly resolving the problem. In 1830 
he took out a patent for an apparatus exe- 
cuting chain-stitch by mechanical means. 

An inspector-general of mines, M. Beaunier, 
then residing at Saint Etienne, saw the machine, 
and at a glance comprehended its importance. 
He took the inventor to Paris. Thimonnier, 
one Ferrand, Germain Petit and Company of 
Paris, entered into partnership for working 
the apparatus. In 1831, there was to be 
seen in the Rue de Sévres, a factory in which 
eighty wooden sewing machines were at work : 
they made soldiers’ clothing by machinery. 
Now, machinery suppresses manual labour, 
and the workman looks no further than that; 
the plain fact strikes him, and he will hear no 
more. Thimonnier’s sewing machines were 
broken in 1831, exactly as the first threshing 
machines were destroyed in England by riotous 
agricultural labourers. 

Thimonnier ran away. A few months after- 
wards, M. Beaunier’s death broke up the 
partnership with Germain Petit and Company. 
In 1834, Thimonnier returned to Paris, and 
used his machine to do tailoring work, at the 
same time trying to improve it. In 1836, 
reduced to utter poverty, he returned to his 
native town. He travelled on foot, says one 
of his biographers (M. Meyssin, of Lyons) 
with his machine on his back, and kept 
soul and body together by exhibiting its per- 
formance as a curiosity. Retiring to Ample- 
puis, he constructed several machines, and 
sold them with very great difficulty. In 1845, 
the original contrivance already made two 
hundred stitches a minute. At that period, 
an intelligent manufacturer, M. Magnin, of 
Villefranche, offered his co-operation, which 
was accepted ; the partners sold machines at 
fifty francs (two pounds) each. In 1848, as 
testified by a patent, Thimonnier’s machine 
executed three hundred stitches per minute ; 
it embroidered, and sewed not only muslin but 
cloth, and even leather. 

The revolution of February, 1848, checked 
the invention, just as it was gaining ground. 
Thimonnier sold his patent for England to a 
company at Manchester, and sent an improved 
specimen to the London Exhibition of 1851. 
The machine was delayed on the road, and 
did not reach its destination until after the 
jury had given their awards. After thirty 
years of struggle, toil, and want, Thimonnier 
died in poverty at Amplepuis, on the fifth of 
August, 1857, at the age of sixty-four. He 
shared the fate of many inventors. In 
1832, in his eighty-first year, there expired at 








the Invalides, forgotten by all, the Marquis 
Claude Jouffroy d’Albans, the inventor of 
steamboats. On the tenth of August, 1807, 
the banks of the Hudson had rung with shouts 
in acclamation of Fulton’s triumph. France, 
says M. de Parville, had sown; America reaped. 
It was not till ten years after America and 
England that France possessed her first 
steamer, the Elise, which for a while ran re- 
gularly between Rouen and Elbeuf. The 
sewing machine also, like the steamboat, 
after having been invented in France, returned 
thither from America. M. de Parville natur- 
ally regrets that the circumstance should be so 
frequently forgotten. 

While Thimonnier was struggling with po- 
verty, his machine was being improved across 
the Ocean. In 1845, an American, Elias Howe, 
took out a patent for a sewing machine with 
two threads, needle, and shuttle. In 185] the 
jury at the Crystal Palace were registering 
Elias Howe's improvement, whilst Thimonnier’s 
machine was lingering on the way. Soon, 
nothing was talked of but the American 
machines, and from 1855 the Continent was 
inundated with them. We now possess excellent 
English, French, and German models; the old 
world has taken her revenge. Well-made in 
general, simple, giving marvellous results of 
speed, sewing machines have found their way 
everywhere ; into factories, work-rooms, draw- 
ing-rooms. They have brought about a com- 
plete revolution in the process of sewing. A 
good seamstress could make her twenty-five or 
thirty stitches per minute; a sewing machine 
will now do eight hundred. It is an increase 
of speed unparalleled in industrial history. The 
economical results immediately showed them- 
selves by a general drop in the price of the 
most essential articles of clothing. We have 
all reaped the benefit of the invention; and 
how many have ever heard of Thimonnier’s 
name ? 

And now for the physical and moral effects. 
The commercial results are palpable, immense ; 
the hygienic consequences are the reverse of 
advantageous. For, the sewing machine is a 
tool, and so is the needle. But the needle is 
so light, so essentially feminine; the machine 
so heavy, so fatiguing to work! It illustrates 
the mechanical axiom, ‘‘ What you gain in speed, 
you expend in strength.” You get on wonder- 
fully faster than with the needle, but you must 
employ quite a different degree of force to work 
this charming little implement. Has the idea 
ever struck anybody at any time or place? 

One would hardly think it, to see poor girls 
fixed to their sewing machine as no other 
motive power ever was before. Riding-school 
horses are changed every three hours; omnibus 
horses every two hours; but here is no change. 
For ten or twelve hours a day, and sometimes 
more, the feet have to press alternately on the 
pedals, and the frame has to be shaken by the 
same continuous and regular movements. 

The object of all machinery ought to be to re- 
place manual labour by mechanical labour ; but 
sewing by machinery leads to the very reverse. 
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It compels women to exert muscular efforts, | We must consider the sewing machine as a || | 
to a degree never before required of them. It | simple implement; and, like all implements || 
is an absolute contradiction to common sense. | rapid in their action, we must make it work by 
Instead of advancing in respect to hygienic | means of a motor. , 
considerations, we have actually gone back- In large work-rooms, like those of M. 
ward. It has been seen that the implement | Godillot, where five hundred sewing machines 
beats the needle in speed, but by a greater | are at work at once, the motive power em- 
expenditure of muscular power. Now, who | ployedis steam. Each workwoman, by means of 
supplies this muscular power? Who, except the | a pedal pressing on the communicator of motion, 
workwoman? And do we fancy that muscular | can regulate the velocity of her machine, or 
power is to be had gratuitously, without some- | stop it altogether. Butin small establishments ! 
thing to sustain it? Nothing in this world comes | steam is inapplicable, still less in chamber | 
of nothing. Our bodies are machines, consum- | work. What is wanted to make the sewing 
ing fuel, quite as much as steam engines are. | machine uninjurious to health, is to couple 
There is a close connection between the work | with it a motive power inconsiderable in size, 
turned off by the human machine, and the | to be set going or stopped at will, a supplier | 
alimentary substances with which itis fed. If you | of artifical muscular power, dispensing with 1 
increase the work, and do not wish exhaustion | that of the workwoman. We want a sewing ] 
and death to be the consequence, you must also | machine capable of setting itself agoing. The ] 
augment the daily allowance of food. If the | desideratum is now realised to such an extent . 
labour required be excessive, overtaxing the | that it is quite possible for everybody to have i 
supply of strength which the organisation is | their automaton or self-acting sewing machine. , 
able to furnish, a morbid condition of the frame A French engineer, Monsieur H. Cazal, has I 
is speedily induced. invented a little electric motor which, by its a 
To the increased production which we so much | combination with the sewing machine, resolves 
admire, there corresponds, in fact, an increased | the problem. On touching a button, the f 
expenditure of the workwoman’s strength, which | machinery turns, exactly as if an invisible d 
she must meet by a fuller and more generous | workwoman were treading the pedals. Elec- c 
diet. If the fatigue be more than ¢ha¢ can resist, | tricity does the work, and the woman super- E 
there ensues a derangement of health and a/|intendsit. A pile stuck in a corner, or con- I 
decay of the natural powers. We can only | cealed in a footstool, supplies the motive force | 
transform or transmit force; we cannot create | required. fe 
the strength to lift a feather. Every mode of The workwoman, to work, must be liberally cl 
exercise we take, costs some grains of alimentary | fed : the electric motor, too, must be supplied cr 
substance, and we cannot lift our hand to our | with victuals, and luckily its digestion is never ni 
head without an expenditure of the provision | out of order, while its appetite is considerable. b 
laid in at breakfast or dinner. The pile is its stomach, which assimilates zinc, ye 
These facts are confirmed by experiment. In | exactly as the steam engine consumes coal. 7 
1866, Dr. Guibout gave the alarm in a report | Electric work costs about thirty times as much . 
to the Hospital Medical Society. While at-|.as steam work; notwithstanding which, its dr 
tending the Hospital Saint Louis, he had to | expense is low enough to allow of its employ- Ww 
prescribe for several workwomen, whose weak- | ment in domestic industry. ro 
ness and exhaustion were more than suspicious : M. Cazal, by attaching his little motor 
these evils were evinced in pale and hollow | directly to the implement, suppresses the th 
cheeks, bowed backs, epigastric pains, &c. After- | ordinary modes of transmitting force by which wl 
wards, the same symptoms were noticed in the | much power is unavoidably lost.. He also thus ste 
provinces as well asin Paris. Consumption even | diminishes the first effort which has to be ek 
was a possible consequence. It cannot be denied | made to set the thing a going. Four Bunsen’s rs 
that the sewing machine may threaten perma- | elements, for instance, suffice to put the sh 
nent danger to the workwoman’s health and | motor in action. Now each one of these mé 
morality. She must be better fed than ordinary | consumes about the fifth of a pennyworth of his 
workwomen ; if her earnings do not supply the | zinc per hour, making the expense for a day nig 
means, great cities offer only too many other | about sevenpence halfpenny or eightpence. ly, 
resources. Female prisoners who worked at} For those who want to work only several utt 
| sewing machines, have not been able to stand | hours per day, a few pence cover the cost. wh 
| the fatigue with the ordinary prison diet. | Now if the workwoman, or her employer, 
| They were obliged to be allowed supplement- | remembers that she must spend more than req 
| ary rations; broth and boiled beef every day, | that on extra diet to keep up her strength, Cay 
| roast meat twice a week. it will be found that there is a manifest advan- || ger 
The danger is greatly diminished when the | tage in employing the electric motive power, cus 
| machine is only employed temporarily or occa- | not to mention the question of health. More- his 
| sionally. Still, there ought to be limits for | over, there are times when mothers of families tray 
| delicate young persons. By the way, similar | cannot without danger work at a sewing | «yp 
| symptoms have been observed in young ladies | machine. At such periods, a self-acting 1 
who regularly practise the piano for several | machine will afford invaluable assistance. The | | of ¢ 
consecutive hours per day. With sewing | machines, besides, are furnished with pedals, | ‘beck 
machines, having ascertained the exact cause | so that they can be set in action either by |} Sar 
of evil, the remedy becomes easier to indicate. | electricity or by human strength. Finally, the | || ms 
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electro-motor is so ingeniously contrived, that 
it will probably be found applicable to other 
things besides sewing machines. 





THE CITY OF THE ANGELS. 
THE CANONIGO. 

“Tey call it,’ quoth the Canonigo, 
“Puebla de los Angelos; but, for my part,” 
he continued, confidentially, “I don’t think 
it would do this City of the Angels much 
harm if the Verdugo were to come hither, 
and hang every man, woman, and child at 
Puebla to a gallows forty feet high. Hom- 
bre!’ went on the Canonigo, “I think 
Puebla would be all the better for it; for, 
look you,” and here he sank his voice to a 
whisper, “everything that walks on two 
legs in this city, and, who is not a guer- 
rillero—a brigand—is either a gambler, or 
a receiver of stolen goods.” 

These were hard words, indeed, to hear 
from a patriotic Mexican gentleman, and a 
dignified ecclesiastic to boot, concerning a 
city so dignified and illustrious as Puebla. 
But the Canonigo knew what he was about. 
It was at the little village of Amosoque, a 
few miles from our destination, that our 
clerical friend uttered the strictures, re- 
corded above, on the character of the Pobla- 
nas. Now I knew nothing as yet of Puebla; 
but I should have been quite prepared to 
agree with anybody who had told me that 
a little hanging—with perhaps a trifle of 
drawing and quartering—would have done a 
world of good to the people who congregated 
round our carriage window at Amosoque. 

“Mala gente! mala gente!” murmured 
the Canonigo, looking at the Amosoquians 
who trooped up to the coach window, and 
stared in at us with sad fierce eyes mutely 
eloquent with this kind of discourse: “I 
should like a wheel ; I a horse; I that stout 
man’s coat; I his hat; I his dollars; and I 
his blood.” “Mala gente,” said the Cano- 
nigo, drawing his head in somewhat abrupt- 
ly, as an Amosoquian of very hungry aspect 
uttered the word “Caridad!” in a tone 
which far more resembled a curse than a 
request. “Por Dios, amigo,” quoth the 
Canonigo, “I have nothing for you. Mala 
gente !”” he concluded, sinking back on the 
cushions and taking a very vigorous puff at 
his cigar, “Mala gente”—which, being 
translated, may be accepted as signifying 
“blackguards all : a bad lot.” 

Whenever you halt in a town or-village 
of Old Spain your equipage will be surely 
surrounded by silent, moody men, wrapped 


with 
brows, who will regard you with glances 
that are sad, but not fierce. But faded 
as is their aspect, they have a quiet, re- 
signed mien, not wholly destitute of 
dignity. Yonder tatterdemalion of the 
Castiles seems to say: “I am destitute; but 
still ama Don. Poverty is not a crime. 
I involve myself in my virtue, and have 
puffed prosperity away. I am bankrupt, but 
it was through being security for a friend. 
Iam Don Dogberry, and have had losses. I 
held shares in the Filibusters’ Company 
(limited). The company is being wound 
up, and another call on the contributories 
will be made the day efter to-morrow. If 
you like to give me half a peseta you can.” 

But New Spain! ButAmosoque! That 
small, wiry, leathery, sooty-looking fellow 
is a half caste. Watch him scowling at 
you in his striped serape—further south 
called a poncho—his huge coach-wheel 
hat like a cardinal’s whitewashed, and 
minus the tassels; his loose linen drawers 
bulging through the slashes in his leathern 
overalls. Salvator might have painted 
him, but Salvator should have made some 
preliminary sketches in a Seven Dials 
slum and a Bowery whisky cellar, to get 
his hand in. The man of Amosoque utters 
nothing articulate save an occasional grunt 
of “Caridad !”’; but his eyes are full of 
speech. They say, “Your throat is pre- 
cisely the kind of throat I should like to 
cut. I have cut many throats in my time. 
I am a bankrupt, but a fraudulent one. My 


father suffered the punishment of the ‘ gar- 
rote vil;’ and my brother-in-law is a gar- 


rotter in Puebla. Give me a dollar, or by 
all the saints in Puebla I, and Juan, and 
Pepe, and Fernan here will follow the coach 
and rob it.” 

Amosoque is a great mart for spurs. The 
“Espuelas de Amosoque” are renowned 
throughout Mexico, and the spur makers, I 
conjecture, allow the beggars to take the 
goods “on sale or return.” They thrust 
them in, four or five pairs in each hand, ar- 
ranged starwise, at the windows, reminding 
you, in their startling spikiness, of the hun- 
dred-bladed penknives with which the Jew 
boys used to make such terrific lunges at 
the omnibus passengers in the old days, at 
the White Horse Cellar. These spurs of 
Amosoque are remarkable for nothing but 
their length and breadth—the rowels are not 
much smaller than cheese plates; but you 
can no more get clear of the place without 
purchasing a pair of “ espuelas,” than you 





can leave Montélimar in Provence without 


shabby hats slouched over their || 
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buying a packet of “nougat.” TI have for- 
gotten the name of that village in Old Spain 
where fifty women always fly at you and 
force you to buy embroidered garters. A 
similar assault, though a silent one, is made 
on you at Amosoque. 

But our mules are hackled to, again, 
and the mayoral has filled his jacket pocket 
with a fresh supply of pebbles to fling at 
their ears if they are lazy. Bump, bump, 
thud, thud, up the middle and down again. 
We are again travelling on the hard road. 
This kind of thing has been going on for 
many days; and this kind of village we 
have halted at over and over again. Ojo 
de Agua was very like Nopaluca; Nopaluca 
was very like Acagete; and all these were 
very like Amosoque. We are out of the 
dark defiles of the Cumbres — horrifying 
mountain passes, grey, jagged, arid, cata- 
ractless; no sierra caliente has greeted our 
eyesight since we left Orizaba. The open 
has been mainly desert, intolerable dust and 
caked baked clod producing nothing but 
the nopal and the maguey, the prickly 
pear and the cactus. The former is pictu- 
resque enough, and, besides, it yields the 
juice, which, fermented, the Indians and 
half castes call pulque, and on which they 
get swinishly intoxicated. An adult maguey 
is very stately to look upon; but goodness 
keep all nervous ladies and people given to 
dreaming dreams, and young children, from 
the sight of the Mexican prickly pear. The 
plant assumes the most hideously grotesque 
forms. It is twisted, and bent, and gnarled 
like metal scroll work which some mad giant 
has crumpled up in his fingers, in a rage. It 
is a tangle of knotty zigzags interspersed 
with the prickly fruit, which can be com- 
pared to nothing bus the flattened faces 
of so many demon dwarfs, green with 
bile and thickly sown with bristles. The 
prickly pear, to me, is Bogey.* 

Let me see, where was it, between Ori- 
zaba and this evil place of Amosoque, brist- 
ling with spurs and scoundrels, that we 
picked up the Canonigo. Ah! I remember, 
it was at Sant’ Augustin del Palmar. We 
reached Sant’ Augustin at about two o’clock 
in the afternoon, just as the diligencia from 
Mexico had drawn up at the door of the 
principal fonda, and precisely in time for 
the diligence dinner. Now I would have 





* It may be mentioned that the heraldic cognisance 
of the Mexican nation bears intimate reference to the 
prickly pear. The legend runs that Cortes the Conquis- 
tador, during his march to Mexico, descried an eagle 
— upon a nopal; and when the country achieved 

er independence four centuries afterwards “ the bird and 
bush ” became the “‘ Mexican arms.” 





you to understand that the chief dish at the 
coach dinner in ali regions Iberian, both on 
the hither and thither side of the Atlantic, 
and even beyond the Isthmus and under 
the southern cross, is the PucHERo :* print it 
in capitals, for it is a grand dish ; and that 
the puchero is the only thing in Old or New 
Spain concerning which tolerable punctu- 
ality is observed. You have heard, no doubt, 
of the olla-podrida as the “ national” dish 
of Spain ; but, so far as my experience goes, 
it is a culinary preparation which, like the 
rich uncle in a comedy, is more talked about 
than seen. While I was in Mexico city my 
eye lighted one day ona placard in the win- 
dow of a “ bodegon” or eating-house, in the 
Calle del Espiritu Santo, setting forth that 
on the ensuing Thursday at noon “ una arro- 
gante olla’’ would be ready for the consump- 
tion of cavaliers. I saw this announcement 
on Monday morning, and for three days 
I remained on tenter hooks expecting to 
partake of this arrogant olla-podrida. I 
concealed my intention from my hospitable 
host. I was determined to do something 
independent. I had travelled long in search 
of beef; there might be, in the arrogant 
olla, a bovine element; and the efforts of 
long years might be crowned at last with 
success. I went on Thursday; but the 
vinegar of disappointment came to dash my 
oil. “Hoy, no,” said the keeper of the 
bodegon, “ maiiana se abra.”” There was to 
be no arrogant olla that day, there would 
be the next. Maiana means to-morrow; 
and to-morrow to a Spaniard means thie 
Greek Kalends. I have never tasted an 
olla, arrogant or submissive. 

But of the puchero I preserve the plea- 
santest remembrances. There is beef in it: 
boiled beef: the French bouilli, in fact. 
There is bacon. There are garbanzos (broad 
beans), and charming little black-pud- 
dings, and cabbage, and delicate morsels 
of fried banana. It is very wholesome and 
very filling; and there is no use in your 
complaining that an odour of garlic per- 
vades it, because the room and the table- 
cloth and your’ next neighbour are all 
equally redolent of the omnipresent “ ajo.” 
The puchero (poured from its pipkin) is in 
a very big platter, and what you have 
to do is to watch carefully for the platter 
as it is passed from hand to hand, to 
take care that it is not diverted from 





* The names of both the national dishes of Spain are 
derived from the utensils in which they are served. A 
puchero is a pipkin, and an olla an earthenware pot. 
Podrida means simply “ rotten”—observe the singular 
corruption of sense in the French “ pot pourri,” a vase 
full of dried roses and fragrant spices. 
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you by a dexterous flank movement of a 
cunning caballero manceuvring behind 
your back, or by the savage cavalry charge 
of the German bagman opposite. Seize 
the dish when you can, and hold on to it 
like grim Death with one hand, till you 
have filled your plate. 
lady next you looks pleadingly, piteously, 
upon you. She is the weaker vessel. Let 
her wait. Fill yourself with puchero, for 
you will get nothing else in the way of 
refreshment, save chocolate and cigars, for 
the next twelve hours. There is a pro- 
verb which justifies the most brutal selfish- 
ness in this regard, and which I may trans- 
late thus : 
He who lets puchero pass 
Is either in love, or asleep, or an ass. 

Clutch it, then, for when it has 
glided away you will never see it again. 

For a wonder the puchero at the di- 
ligence dinner at Sant’ Augustin del Palmar 
was not punctual. 
had had frijoles (black beans fried in oil), 
we had had a seethed kid; but no puchero 
made its appearance. The traveller next 
to me, a stout, black-whiskered man, in a 
full suit of black velveteen, enormous gold 
rings in his ears, and a parti-coloured silk 
sash round his waist, grew impatient. 

** Caballeros,” he cried, after another five 
minutes’ delay, “I am a plain man. I 
am a Catalan. Juan Estrellada is well 
known in Barcelona. But human patience 
has its limits. I propose that if the 
puchero is not at once brought in that 
we rob this house and throw the landlord 
out of window.” The proposal was a 


startling one; but the Catalan looked as if | 


he meant it; and I was much moved to 
remark that a murmur seemingly not of 
disapprobation ran round the table. A 
gentleman in a cloak, two guests off, re- 
marked gutturally, “Es preciso; which 
may be taken as equivalent to “ ditto to 
Mr. Burke,” and to an opinion that rob- 
bing the establishment was the right kind 
of thing to do. You are so continually 
falling among thieves in Mexico that your 
moral sense of law grows blunted, and you 
feel inclined when people come to you for 
wool, to send them ay ray shorn. Fortu- 
nately for the landlord the majority of 
the guests were philosophers, and had 
betaken themselves to smoking; and, for- 


Never mind if the | 


once | 





We had had soup; we | 





tunately for ourselves, just as the Catalan 
seemed to be preparing to put his resolu- 
tion to the vote two sallow Indian boys 
came staggering in with the charger of | 
puchero between them, and we fought for 


the meal like so many wolves, and I didn’t 
come off the worst, I can assure you. 

It was when I had secured, with great in- 
ternal joy and contentment, the last remain- 
ing black-pudding in the dish, that I noticed 
that my right-hand neighbour—the Catalan 
was on the left—had suffered the puchero 
to pass. He told me that he ate but once 
a day; that he preferred to dine at six or 
seven; and that this was a fast day, too, 
and that he must keep his “ayuno.” I had 
noticed him, when we alighted, clad in a 
black cassock and a tremendous “ shovel’’— 
which brought the Barber of Seville and 
Basilio to my mind at once, trotting up 
and down, saying his breviary, and puffing 
at avery big cigar. This was our Canonigo. 
The good old man! I can see his happy, 
beaming face now, his smile, calm as a 
mountain pool environed by tall cliffs, his 
clear, bright, trusting eyes. I can hear his 
frank, simple discourse: not very erudite, 


certainly, often revealing a curious inexpe- 
| rience of the world and its ways, but in- 


finitely full of candour, and modesty, and 
charity. He held a prebendal stall in the 
cathedral of San Luis Potosi, to which he 
was now returning, vii Puebla and Mexico 
city, having journeyed down to Jalapa to 
see a brother, in high military command, 
who lay sick in that unwholesome city. I 
call him “our” Canonigo, for my friend 
and travelling companion, who had been 
separated from me by stress of company at 
the inn dinner-table, rejoining me, when 
we went into the colonnade to smoke, re- 
cognised the prebendary of San Luis 
Potosi as an old frignd, and embraced him 
affectionately. The old gentleman was tra- 
velling in a rusty old berline of his own, 
but gave heartrending accounts of the 
hardships of the road he had endured since 
he left Jalapa. The post-houses were, in- 
deed, very short of mules, to. begin with; 
some thousands of those useful animals 
having been impressed by the French com- 
missariat and transport corps. We had 
been tolerably successful in the way of 
mules, simply because my friend, among 
his other attributes, was an army con- 
tractor, and had most of the post-masters 
under his thumb; but the poor Canonigo 
had been frequently left for hours, des- 
titute of cattle, at some wayside venta. 
It is not at all pleasant, I assure you, so 
to cool your heels and your coach wheels, 
while the Indian hostess sits on the ground, 
tearing her long black hair, and wringing 
her sinewy brown hands, and crying out 


| that the Mala Gente — the brigands—are 
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in the neighbourhood, and will be down in 
half an hour, to smite everybody, hip and 
thigh. 

Nothing would suit my host but that the 
Canonigo should take a seat in our car- 
riage, and be of our party up to Mexico. 
The good priest was nothing loth, for he 
owned that he was dreadfully frightened 
of the brigands, who had been committing 
frightful atrocities lately on the Jalapa 
road, I might have mentioned to you, ere 
this, that we had brought with us from La 
Soledad a sufficiently imposing escort, in 
the shape of an entire company of French 
infantry, who journeyed with us on the 
“ride and tie” principle; half of them 
crowded inside and outside a kind of omni- 
bus we had picked up in the post office at 
Orizaba, and half of them hanging on to the 
wheels—the omnibus often required pushing 
up hill or dragging out of a rut—or riding 
on the mules, or trudging through the sand 
or over the pebbles with their shakoes on 
the points of their bayonets, and their blue 
cotton handkerchiefs tied round their shins, 
with, perhaps, a damp plantain leaf super- 
added. These were the merriest set of 
fellows I ever met with, and they laughed 
and smoked and sang songs and capered 
all the way up to Mexico. They never 
asked us for drink money, and were uni- 
formly respectful, polite, and cheerful. 
They had a little boy-soldier with them— 
an “enfant de troupe” in training to be a 
drummer—who was their pet and play- 
thing and darling, and for whom, when he 
was tired of riding in or outside the omni- 
bus, they would rig a kind of litter, made 
of knapsacks and ammunition blankets laid 
on crossed muskets, and with a canopy 
above of pocket-handkerchiefs tied together 
and held up by twigs. And they would 
carry the little man along, the soldiers sing- 
ing and he singing, with a “ Tra la, la! 
Tra la, la!’ and the rest of the company 
beating their hands in applause from the 
top of the *bus. There were but two 
officers with the company—the captain, 
who rode with us, and a sub-lieutenant, 
who preferred occupying the box seat of 
the longer vehicle. The captain was a pudgy 
little man, who, his stoutness notwithstand- 
ing, wore stays. He had been in Algeria, 


| and, according to his showing, whenéver 
| he and Abd-el-Kader met, there had been 
| weeping in the Smala and wailing in the 


Donar. He had been through the Crimean 
campaign, and, not very obscurely, insinu- 
ated that he, and not Marshal Pellisier, 
should, if the right man had got his de- 





serts, have been made Duke of Malakoff. 
In fact, the fat little captain would have 
bragged Major Longbow’s head off. He 
overflowed with good humour, however, 
and had a capital baritone voice. The sub, 
on the other hand, was a moody gaunt 
man, whose solitary epaulette seemed to 
have made him at once low-spirited and 
lopsided. 't was as well, perhaps, that he 
did not form one of our party; for he evi- 
dently hated his captain with great fervour, 
and when they met, off duty, there was 
generally a squabble. “I know my duty, 
but I also know my rights,” the sub used 
to mutter, looking fixed bayonets at his 
superior officer. He was scrupulously at- 
tentive to his duties, however, and never 
missed saluting his pudgy chief. I think 
the captain would have been infinitely re- 
joiced had the omnibus toppled over one of 
the yawning precipices in the Cumbrera, 
and had the dismal chasm comfortably en- 
gulfed that cantankerous sub-lieutenant. 
But the Canonigo had a berline. Well; 
that was very soon got rid of. The post- 
master, who was also landlord of the fonda 
where we dined—I remember that he ex- 
pressed a hyperbolical wish to kiss my hands 
and feet at departing, and that he obliged 
us with two bad five-franc pieces in change 
for the napoleon we tendered him—would 
have none of the canonical equipage. “ Vala 
nada,”’ it is worth nothing, he said contempt- 
uously. He hoped that the Canonigo would 
leave it ‘‘ until called for,’”? and that he 
would never call for it. But he was not 
destined to profit by the relinquishment of 
the vehicle. At first I suggested that it 
should be affected to the use of the cantan- 
kerous sub-lieutenant, and that fatigue par- 
ties of light infantry should be harnessed to 
the pole, and drag it ; but this proposal did 
not meet with much favour — especially 
among the light infantry—and the sub him- 
self vehemently protested against making 
his entrance into Mexico “ before his chiefs,”’ 
in a carriage, which he declared to be fit 
only for a quack doctor. “There may be 
those,” he remarked, with a sardonic glance 
at the baritone captain, ‘‘ who would like to 
play Dulcamara, or imitate Mengin in a 
Roman helmet, selling pencils in the Place 
de la Concorde; for my part, I know my 


duties, and I know my rights.” In this 
dilemma Pedro Hilo was sent for. Pedro, 
a rather handsome half-caste, was the 


administrador or steward to the lordly 
proprietor of a hacienda—a maguey plan- 
tation in the neighbourhood. He was ac- 
customed to buy everything, even, as my 
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friend hinted, to the portmanteaus, wearing 
apparel, and other spoils of travellers who 
had been waited upon in the stage coach 
by a select body of the Mala gente. Pedro 
came, saw, and purchased. He was a man 
of few words. ‘Twenty dollars ””—pesos 
fwertes—he said, and he drew a gold ounce 
from his sash and spun it into the air. 
“ Arriba!’ cried Pedro Hilo, “ Heads.” 
Heads it was, and the administrador stuck 
to his text of twenty dollars. A doubloon 
—scarcely four pounds—is not much for a 
berline, albeit the thing was wofully the 
worse for wear; but what was to be done 
with it? The bargain was concluded, and 
the Canonigo pocketed the gold ounce. 

As we were leaving Sant’ Augustin del 
Palmar, our omnibus escort making a bril- 
liant show with their scarlet pantaloons 
and bright guns and bayonets, we passed 
the determined Catalan, who was girding 
himself up to ascend the roof of the down- 
“T wish we had a 
few soldiers with us,” he remarked, as he 
took in another reef of his parti-coloured 
sash. ‘‘ A prod from a bayonet now and 
then might remind the postilion that it is 


| his duty to drive his mules, and not to go 


| hat. 
upon a picador in the bull-ring ? 


|| the police. 


|| Cordova—can no longer be tolerated. 


tosleep under his monstrous millstone of a 
Who ever saw such a sombrero save 
In 
Barcelona such hats would be put down by 
I have paid for my place in 
the interior,” he continued, ‘“‘ but the mal- 
practices of the postilion and the mayoral 
—who, I am assured, is in league with all 


the gangs of brigands between here and 
I 


| intend to mount the roof ; and the first 


| brains.” 


time that pig-headed driver goes to sleep 
again, I propose to myself to blow out his 
So he went away, significantly 
slapping a pouch of untanned leather at 


| his hip, and which I surmise contained 


his Colt’s revolver. A determined fellow, 


| this Juan Estrellada from Catalonia, and 


| nunciamiento. 


the very man to be useful in a street pro- 
I fancy that he was some- 
what nettled that no practical upshot should 


| have followed his proposal to rob the fonda 


and throw the landlord out of window, and 

that he was anxious, before he reached 

Vera Cruz, to do something, the memory 

= which posterity would not willingly let 
e 


The Canonigo was excellent company, 


| but his excessive temperance somewhat 


| alarmed me. 


His “ desayuno”—literally 
breakfast — would be taken at about four 
o'clock in the morning; for we always re- 





commenced our journey at daybreak. Then 
he would take a cup of chocolate—a brown 
aromatic gruel mixed thick and slab—with | 
one tiny loaf of Indian corn bread. And 
nor bite nor sup would he take again until 
sunset. The worst of it was that we were 
not always sure of finding supper when we | 
reached the town or village where we had | 
elected to stay the night. The Canonigo, 
however, seemed: totally indifferent to our | 
lighting upon an Egypt without any corn 
in it. His supper was always ready, and 
it seemed to serve him in heu of dinner, | 
and lunch, and all beside. He produced | 
his grass-woven cigar-case and begun to | 
smoke. Not papelitos, mind. Everybody | 
in Mexico—man, woman, or child, Spaniard, 
half-caste, or Indian—inhales the fumes of 
tobacco -wrapped in paper all day long. 
But the Canonigo was a smoker of puros, 
the biggest of Cabaiias. They didn’t 
make him sallow, they didn’t make him 
nervous ; and he never complained of head- 
ache—at least through smoking. On one 
occasion the worthy gentleman made the 
confession, “Tengo mala cabeza”—M 

head is bad. It was on the night before 
we arrived at Amosoque. We chanced to 
put up at a venta kept by a French- 
man, whose wife was a capital cook, and 
whose cellar was, moreover, stocked with 
capital wine. He gave us an excellent | 
supper, and we subsequently “ cracked” — 
I believe that is the correctly convivial ex- | 
pression—sundry bottles of that very sound | 
Burgundy wine called Moulin-a- vent. 
Well, we were four to drink it, and the | 
temperate canon would scarcely count as 
one. He had a thimbleful, however—two 
thimblefuls, perhaps—nay, a bumper and | 
a half—and the cockles of his good old || 
heart were warmed. In his merriment he | 
sang a wonderful song, setting forth how a | 
donkey, wandering in a field, once fell | 
upon a flute in which a shepherd had 
“left” a tune. The donkey trolled, and 
the tune “ came out;” whereupon “ Aha!” 
brays the conceited animal, ‘‘ who shall say 
that donkeys cannot play the flute?” 

Then the Canonigo, merging into another 
mood, like Alexander at his feast, began to 
tell us about the saints—of the wonders 
worked by St. Lampsacus and St. Hya- 
cinth, St. Petronilla and St. Jago of Com- 
postella. And then he fell asleep, and I 
can’t help thinking that he woke up the 
next morning slightly flustered about the 
“cabeza,” and that the Moulin-d-vent 
might have had something to do with the 
severity with which he spoke about the in- 
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habitants of the City of the Angels. “ How- 
ever,” I said, as we drove into Puebla, 
“we shall see—we shall see.”’ 





A PLEA FOR BARE FEET. 





I saw in the newspapers, not long ago, a 
piteous appeal from a clergyman in one of the 
metropolitan east-end parishes—in behalf of 
the poor, and especially of the little children— 
who had, as the reverend gentleman pathe- 
tically asserted, ‘scarcely a shoe or stocking 
to their poor little feet.” Now, as I went bare- 
footed myself when a ‘“ wee callant,” as most 
Scottish lads and lasses doin the rural districts, 
whether their parents be rich or poor, or of 
the decent middle class, I bethought myself that 
much might be said on behalf of bare feet 
for young children, whether as regarded health, 
cleanliness, beauty, or economy. 

The late Admiral Sir Charles Napier, once 
said in my hearing, that until he was twelve 
years of age, he never wore shoe or boot unless 
he went into a town; and that he was always 
glad to get back into the country again and 
take off the encumbrance from his feet and 
legs. Sir Charles was proud of his agility, and 
when close upon three score years and ten, 
could dance the Highland Fling and the Gillie 
Callum, with a grace and alertness, which men 
young enough to be his grandsons might have 
envied. He attributed much of his vigour to his 
early training, and to the fact that his feet had 
been left in his childhood and youth to the whole- 
some regimen of Scottish out-door life, to de- 
velop themselves as nature intended. Sir Charles 
Napier’s experience was not peculiar, as many 
a sturdy Scot in every part of the world can 
testify. Every one who has travelled, either 
in the Highlands or the Lowlands, must have 
noticed the legs bare and shapely, and the neat 
ankles and feet of the lads, and especially of 
the lasses in the glens, and on the moors, and 
in the streets of the towns and villages; and 
if he were areader of Robert Burns, have thought 
upon the lines, where he describes, in the guise 
of a rural maiden, the genius of Caledonia, 
without shoe or stocking, as a spirit should be. 

Down flowed her robe o’ tartan sheen, 

Till half a leg was scrimply seen, 

And such aleg! My bonnie Jean 
Alone could peer it! 


Most children in rural Scotland are innocent 
of all patronage of the craft of St. Crispin, and 
love, as the immortal song says, to paidle in 
the burns that all over the mountain land are 
as plentiful as meadows in England. 

** Paidle ?” exclaims the English reader— 
‘““what is paidling?” Nothing, my friend, 
but, paddling about in the water with bare feet 
—a very favourite diversion with the children 
of the glens and the mountains, and the recol- 
lection of which, when brought to mind in a 
company of Scotsmen by the singing of what 
may be called their national song, invariably 
arouses their enthusiasm, and fills them with 
patriotic emotion. 





It can scarcely be denied that a bare foot and 
leg is a more picturesque object than a foot with 
an old, patched, down-trodden boot or shoe, 
and a dirty darned stocking. But for young 
people the bare foot has other than artistic 
and esthetic recommendations, and much may 
be said in favour of its economy, and, what 
is far more important, of its healthfulness. 
Nothing in the back slums of English cities is 
more suggestive of squalor and misery than 
the unsuccessful attempts of the poor to be de- 
cently shod. A ragged coat or gown is less 
suggestive of extreme want than the forlorn 
boots and shoes of the children, and the filthi- 
ness of their stockings. And yet the poor of 
England must spend a considerable portion of 
their scanty earnings in the attempt to procure 
what custom, habit, use, and the general con- 
sent of society, agree to think indispensable 
pieces of attire. If it be estimated that the 
number of poor children under twelve years of 
age living in the rural districts and cities of 
England is three millions—a very moderate 
calculation—and that each child costs five shil- 
lings a year for such poor boots, shoes, and 
stockings as its parents can purchase, we have 
a sum of no less than seven hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds per annum expended for a 
purpose which the children of the poor Scotch, 
as well as the Irish, neither think essen- 
tial nor agreeable; and if the annual sum be 
multiplied by twelve, we have no less than nine 
millions of pounds sterling lost to the parents, 
without any real advantage to the children. 
Among the poorest of the poor, would it not be 
an advantage if the share contributed by them 
to this large total of wealth were expended in 
bread and butter, and the other food required, 
or if a little share of it went to pay the school 
fees? There is no greater reason in nature 
why the feet should be covered than the hands 
or the face ; and a handsome foot is, as every- 
body knows, as pleasant an object as a well- 
shaped hand. And if the hand could only be 
cramped by the glove a quarter as much as the 
foot is cramped by the shoemakers, there would 
scarcely be a pretty hand left in all England, 
unless it belonged to some strong-minded 
person of either sex who was bold and firm 
enough to set fashion at defiance, and to refuse 
to outrage the simplicity of nature. 

As regards health, grace, and agility, we have 
but to ask ourselves whence come corns and 
bunions, and how continually the sufferers 
from these painful callosities, are prevented by 
the torture they inflict, from taking the walk- 
ing exercise which is alike the cheapest, the 
most healthful, and the most agreeable, to be 
convinced that of all the handicrafts that 
minister to the wants and the comforts of man, 


that of the shoemaker could be most easily 


and advantageously dispensed with. In Eng- 
land, among rich and poor alike, the normally 
shaped foot of an adult is very seldom to be 
seen, as any doctor or surgeon can testify 
out of his experience. In fact, the feet of 
most men and women are deformed, and the 
great toe forced from its natural position in a 
curve towards the little toe, which, in like 
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manner, is curved inward. Were it not for the 
respite and the liberty accorded at night— 
which mitigate but do not remove the evil— 
the feet of Englishmen and more especially of 
Englishwomen, who cramp them in order that 
they may appear small and pretty, would be as 
little serviceable for wholesome exercise as 
those of the Chinese ladies, whom we all agree 
to laugh at ; seeing the mote in our neighbour's 
eyes, but not in our own. It has been cyni- 
cally suggested that the boot and shoemakers 
are in league with the chiropodists and doctors 
to damage our health by means of our feet ; 
and that they are allowed a per-centage by the 
profession, for the callosities which they create 
by the faulty construction of our nether inte- 
guments. But cynics are privileged to believe 
| the worst of everything and everybody ; and 
doubtless the Crispins, great and small, would 
be quite as willing to make boots and shoes on 
natural principles, so as to allow for the healthful 
play and motion of the foot, as to make unna- 
tural ones, if Fashion and Custom would but 
| run in that direction. But Custom is like the 
mountain, not to be moved by the blast of a 
trumpet; and Fashion is more obstinate in 
having its own way, in spite of reason and 
remonstrance, than all the mules, pigs, and 
asses that ever existed since the creation of the 
world. 

I end in the spirit with which I began. 
Better a clean hand than a dirty glove ; better 
bare feet than clouted shoon and ragged stock- 
ings; and better, far better, feet such as Nature 
intended, than the feet which we owe to Fashion 
| and the bootmakers. 





THE BROWN-PAPER PARCEL. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER III. 


TrouBLES and cares had vanished like 
a dream of the night, when Mary awoke 
before dawn, to hear her own dear village 
bells pealing out their welcome to Christ- 
mas Eve, and awoke to the glad conscious- 
ness that she was really at home. ‘“ Rejoice 
in the Lord daily, and again I say rejoice,” 
was the text that rose in her mind, setting 
| itself to the tune of those joy-bells all the 
| time she was dressing, with noiseless move- 
ments not to disturb the sleeping Cilla. 
Her morning prayer over, she stole down- 
stairs, and betook herself to the kitchen, 
where the one sleepy little school-girl who 
formed the whole of the domestic staff was 
| lighting the fire. When Mr. Mackworth 
came down, it was to hear his daughter’s 
happy voice singing carols, as she bent all 
her energies to the arrangement of as 
tempting a breakfast as the simple mate- 
| rials were capable of making. Mrs. Mack- 
worth, resting in the happy assurance that 
“her eldest” was now at home to see to 
everything, was able to enjoy an extra 
hour of well-earned rest. When Cilla ap- 





peared, shivering and miserable, long after 
every one else had begun breakfast, even 
her piteous little face brightened at sight 
of the daintily spread breakfast table and 
the good fire; and she condescended to ex- 
press approval of the crisp toast which 
Mary had prepared for her. It never oc- 
curred to any one, apparently, that her 
appetite might have been better, and her 
hands and feet less frozen, if she likewise 
had been bestirring herself to help in the 
thousand and one household tasks which 
there were so few to perform. Mary 
would have been the last to entertain so 
sacrilegious and disloyal an idea; for, ever 
since she was herself a sturdy brown child of 
six, and Cilla a delicate golden-haired fairy 
of three, she had learnt to consider that hers 
was the useful, and her sister’s the ornamen- 
tal, department in life—a theory which the 
little lady herself had thoroughly adopted. 
It was as a matter of course that she sank 
after breakfast into the solitary arm-chair, 
with her feet on the fender, looking all that 
was graceful and pretty (in spite of rather 
untidy hair, and clothes which would have 
been the better for a little more brushing 
and mending) while her mother betook her- 
self to her eternal mending of hose and 
clothes, and Mary flitted about, here, there, 
and everywhere, in her oldest dress, neat 
through all its shabbiness, rapidly and 
quietly establishing order and comfort, 
wherever she went. 

There is no need to write in detail the 
history of the next few days. The curate’s 
family came in for no Christmas gaieties, 
and for a very scanty amount of Christmas 
cheer: but they were busy in ministering to 
the comfort and pleasure of all the poor 
around them, and even Cilla roused up into 
fitful interest. 

Each busy day was followed by a cheery 
evening. The curate would then rouse 
himself out of his usual gravity, and prove 
the truth of his children’s old saying, that, 
when he liked, nobody could be such fun 
as papa. And Harry and Mary and Cilla 
all chattered at once, and the gentle mother 
smiled and listened, and Jack and Laurry 
got between everybody and the fire, and 
were ordered to bed, and refused to go; and 
altogether it was very pleasant. For what- 
ever their faults inight be, these people 
thoroughly loved and believed in each other, 
and even Cilla would with all her heart have 
endorsed the proverb, that “ Home is Home, 
be it never so homely.” 

“Mary!’’ she exclaimed one darken- 
ing afternoon, nearly a week after Christ- 
mas Day: “ here is this mysterious brown- 
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paper parcel lying on the chimney-piece. 
I have been dying all this afternoon to open 
it. Wasn’t I honourable not to do it ?” 
Mary had just returned from some parish 
visiting, and Cilla, who considered herself 
to have a cold, was lounging in the arm- 
chair with a novel which Mrs. Halroyd had 
lent her governess to read on the journey 
home. 

“Oh! let us open it by all means,” Mary 
said, “ only I will light the candle first, and 
draw the curtains, my dear; you must be 
killing your eyes reading by fire-light !”” 

As she trimmed the ‘fire, and proceeded 
to close the shutters and light the candle, 
Cilla seized the parcel and attacked the 
string. Of course she could not break it, 
and she began a raid on Mary’s work- 
basket, but her sister stopped her. Not 
even to gratify Cilla’s curiosity would Mary 
allow her best pair of scissors to be spoilt 
by cutting string. 

“ Particular old thing!’’ Cilla called her, 
with a little impatient shrug. 

“But my dear, my best scissors ! my only 
useable pair! If you'll wait one minute till 
I light the candle, I'll fetch a knife from 
the kitchen.” 

Cilla turned it in her mind whether to 
go herself, but gave up the idea with a 
shiver, and applied herself to unfastening 
| the knots. 
| “What do you suppose it can be, Mary ? 
| A fairy godmother’s gift perhaps—eh ?” 
| “A wishing-cap,”’ said Mary, laughing. 
| “Oh! dear, what a useful possession that 

would be, Cilla. It shouldn’t be a case of 
black puddings with us.” 

“Nice rooms and pretty things, and a 
| pony carriage that I could drive myself,” 
| said Cilla, with a sigh through all her jesting 
speech. 

“A living for papa, and a commission 
for Harry, and Harrow or Rugby for the 
boys!” 

“ And what for yourself? For your very 
own self?” 

“ Quite myself, and nobody else mixed up 
| with it? Really, I don’t know. Iam very 
| lucky, I think I have everything. Oh! I 
| suppose I should give up governessing, 
if I were quite sure my dear old Archie 
would get somebody for his governess who 
| wouldn’t be cross to him over those sums of 
his.” 
| “And to go to the Nettlehurst ball ? 
Come, Polly, I’ve heard you wish for that.” 
| “Ah! tobesure! I forgot: and to be quite 
|, convinced that my polite unknown did not 
| catch cold. There, Cilla,’’ as she finished 
| putting the room into its usual evening 





trim, “your patience shall be rewarded! 
I am going to fetch a knife.” 
“No, you need not: I have undone this 


‘knot now : the first I ever undid in my life, 


I think. Now, Polly!” 

Mary came and knelt by her as she broke | 
the seals, and unwound the packthread. 
Out fell a tightly folded roll of thin white 
paper. 

Cilla gave a little half-laughing cry of | 
disappointment : but Mary knew better the 
look of the article, and she pounced on it 
with an exclamation of astonishment. 

“‘ Bank-notes! how strange! Where can | 
they possibly come from? One, two, three, 
ten notes! Oh, Cilla, how wonderful !” 

“What are they? Five-pound notes? 
Ten-pound notes ?” 

“Thousand pound notes! Ten of them, 
Cilla !”’ and the brown eyes looked as if they 
never would close again. 

“ A wishing-cap indeed !” cried Cilla. 

Mary carried off the bank-notes to the 
dingy little second sitting-room, where her 
father was generally to be found at this 
hour: for under such tremendous circum- 
stances, Saturday though it was, she ven- 
tured to interrupt his sermon. 

Mr. Mackworth was as surprised as his | 
daughter, but less bewildered, and consi- | 
derably less excited. 

“Has it not struck you, my dear, that 
this money may belong to the gentleman 
who was so politeto you? Don’tyouthink | 
it probable that he may have left it in the | 
cab, and that you may have taken it out | 
with your other parcels ?” 

“But, papa, would any one carry about | 
ten thousand pounds in this way? And 
then forget it? It doesn’t seem credible.” 

“Tt is the only explanation I can see, 
however. And I think we must try to draw 
up an advertisement for the Times, which 
the owner would understand and nobody 
else. And now give me these things, and 
let me finish my sermon in peace.” 

Mary obeyed; but her father called her 
back to caution her against talking on the 
subject before the children or the servant. 

“Tt is just as well,” he said, “that all the 
world should not know that we have ten 
thousand pounds locked up in my table 
drawer.” So nothing was said about it 
during tea; but when the boys were gone to 
bed, little else was talked about, and every- 
body had some solution of the mystery to 
offer, in which nobody else could see any 
probability. 

“We shall be like some of Miss Edge- 
worth’s goody poor people,” said Cilla; “we 
shall send back the bank-notes, and be re- 
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warded for our integrity, and turn into a 
deserving family. Shan’t we, Mary?” 
“ Or the unknown will assure us that he 


intended it as a delicate little attention to- 


Mary, and will beg her acceptance of the 
token,” said Harry. 

“ My dears,” urged the curate, “ we have 
had almost enough of that joke ; family wit 


| is all very well, but it becomes depressing 


when the sun is allowed to go down upon it.” 

“Has it depressed you, old Polly ?” said 
her brother. “ You are all in the downs this 
evening.” 


“Well, I think Iam,” said Mary. “If 


| this money really belonged to that kind 
| man, I can’t bear to think what a scrape 
| his good-nature must have got him into.” 


“ His gross carelessness rather,” said Mr. 


| Mackworth ; “probably some banker’s clerk. 


No doubt he has lost his place for it. Serve 


| him right, I should say.” 


The next day was Sunday, and the ladies 
of the family betook themselves to the school 


| for the space of time between breakfast and 
| church. 


Harry and the little boys joined them at 


| church, and Mary soon saw that her eldest 


brother was suffering under some unusual 


| excitement. The moment the sermon was 
| over, he was out of church like a shot, and 


she found him waiting at the door with a 


| newspaper inhishand. He seized her arm, 
| and drew her off a little way, among the 
| tombstones, while he eagerly explained : 


“Look here, Polly, it is such a queer go! 


| I was looking over the paper old Murch 


lent us this morning, and I lit on this ad- 


vertisement. Look.” 


Mary read: 
“ Five hundred pounds reward. 
“Left in a Hansom cab, at the door of 


! Grueby’s Library, on the 21st ult.; a small 
_ brown paper parcel fastened with twine and 
|| with four seals in red wax, bearing the ini- 


tials ‘V. L.’ in a monogram. Any one 


| bringing the same with the contents intact 


to Messrs. Langley and Co’s Bank, Lom- 


| bard Street, City, or to the same Bank, 


High Street, Brigham, shall receive the 
above reward.” 


Before Harry and Mary had exchanged 


| aword of comment, the curate was upon 
| them, astonished and scandalised at seeing 
| them apparently deep in the Times with- 
|| in the churchyard precincts. Mary gave him 
| the paper, and pointed out the paragraph. 


“ That’s a comfort,” was his first exclama- 


|| tion: “now Iam saved the trouble and ex- 


pense of advertising. We must not lose a 


| Moment in restoring the money. I am 


doubtful whether it is not our duty to take 





it to Nettlehurst. I know Mr. Langley is 
there. It is not a very Sunday-like bit of | 
business, but I can’t bear to keep such a | 
sum in our cottage with no proper lock-up 

place for it.” 

“Oh! by all means, papa,” cried Mary, | 
eagerly ; “and might not 1 go with you? If 
that poor clerk has got into trouble, I might | 
perhaps say something for him ; at all events 
I might explain how it all happened ; might | 
I not ?” 

Mr. Mackworth decided that Mary’s pre- 
sence would be desirable, and they hastened | 
home to eat a hurried dinner before setting 
out. 

Evening service at Farley was not till six | 
o’clock, so there was ample time for the | 
walk to Nettlehurst, as both Mary and her 
father were quick walkers, and thought no- 
thing of the three miles out, and three back, | 
even in the dirt and gloom of a raw January | 
afternoon. Mary was well defended from | 
the weather, and enjoyed thoroughly the | 
rare treat of a téte-a-téte with papa. The || 
walk itself too was enjoyable. It lay through 
country which would have been lovely in 
summer and which was picturesque even 
in the dead of winter; the first part 
through flat green fields guarded by very 
impracticable stiles, and then they emerged 
into the road, which gradually mounted, 
until plantations and well-kept fences on 
each side of it showed that they were pass- 
ing through some gentleman’s grounds. 

“Here is Nettlehurst,” said Mr. Mack- 
worth as, after following a low park wall 
for some distance, they found themselves 
close to tall iron gates, spick and span, and 
fresh and neat, as was the picturesque lodge, 
its trim garden, and the broad carriage | 
drive. A woman, as tidy as everything else, 
in her Sunday garb, admitted them, and | 
they walked on through well-kept planta- 
tions first, and then through a small park, 
somewhat dreary now, with its tufts of | 
blackened heather and dead bracken. A 
flower-garden was laid out close to the house, 
which was a picturesque building, all gable 
ends. The flower-beds were filled with 
branches of holly-evergreen, a device which 
neither Mary nor her father had ever seen 
before ; and all along the south front of the 
house was a glittering conservatory giving 
a peep at gorgeous hues and graceful trail- 
ing forms, a welcome contrast to the bleak 
desolation of the ordinary out of door world. 

“Very nice all this is,’ said the curate, 
approvingly; “you should have seen this 
place as I did in old Hathaway’s time, when 
I was taking Morton’s daty. Everything | 
was going to wrack and ruin !” 
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Their ring at the bell was answered by a 
tall footman, whose gorgeous appearance 
made Mary blush for her own splashed 
stockings and her father’s threadbare coat. 
But he was affable, though “not sure 
that his master was at home,” and on hear- 
ing that they came on business, he gave 
them over to a still more sublime personage 
out of livery, who, having taken Mr. Mack- 
worth’s card, conducted them through a 
small carpeted hall and long passage, and 
left them in the library. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir seemed to Mary Mackworth as if she 
had suddenly entered a different world : 
a world of soft carpets and sweet perfumes, 
and warm summer air: the sort of world 
which such creatures as Cilla ought natur- 
ally to inhabit, but which was quite out of 
keeping with her own muddy boots and 
dank cloak, and with the untidy state to 
which the winter wind had reduced her 
bonnet and hair. She was glad to see a 
mirror in which she could arrange those 
fluttering ribbons and rebellious locks. 
A very few touches made her feel tidy 
again, so she rested quite content, though 
not at all aware that she was looking 
much more than tidy, and that her three 
miles uphill walk, through wind and cold, 
had given a glow to her gipsy colouring, 
and a brightness to her clear dark eyes, 
which made her, for the moment, quite 
sparklingly pretty. 

Her father walked to and fro, admiring 
and approving. 

“Very nice! very nice! Thorough good 
taste this man must have. All new and 
fresh, and yet grafted so cleverly on the 
style of the old place, that there is no jarring 
in the fitness of things. And all the old 
books here, I see, and well cared for now! 
Not as it used to be in Hathaway’s time, 
when it was enough to break one’s heart to 
see the way in which they were used.” 

His speech, which was almost a soliloquy, 
broke off as the door opened, and Mary 
started to her feet and well-nigh exclaimed 
aloud with surprise, as she found herself 
face to face—not with the portly middle- 
aged banker whom she had expected to see, 
—but with her unknown friend, the hero of 
the Hansom cab ! 

The recognition was mutual, for he started 
and coloured almost as vehemently as Mary ; 
while the curate, at a total loss to account 
for these manifestations, stared from one to 
the other in blank astonishment. 

Mary was the first to recover self-posses- 
- sion. “I am very glad to see you,” she 





said, holding out herhand. “ Papa, this is 


the gentleman I told you of, who was so | 
very kind to me when I was caught in the | 


snow.” 
“T am very glad to have this opportunity 


of thanking you,” said Mr. Mackworth, | 


“and I must apologise too for paying you 


a business visit on Sunday: but I con. | 


sidered it a case of necessity. .I think Mr. 


Langley advertised some days ago for a | 
parcel which, I fear, must have been lost on | 
the occasion when you were so good-natured | 


to my daughter.” 

“Yes, I did advertise,” said the gentle- 
man. ‘I am Mr. Langley,” he added witha 
smile, as he saw that both father and daugh- 
ter looked bewildered. “I advertised and 
offered a reward. Five hundred pounds.” 

“The reward will not be necessary,” said 
Mr. Mackworth, as he put his hand in his 
breast-pocket. “I beg your pardon,” he 
added, hesitating, “perhaps I ought to ask 
you to describe the contents.” 

“Ten notes of one thousand pounds 


each. I can’t tell you the relief of getting | 


them back. Thank you a thousand times! 
It is much more than my carelessness de- 
serves.” 


The curate held his tongue: if he had | 
spoken his thoughts, he would have said | 
“Just so!” Perhaps his face expressed || 


something of the kind, for when the bank- 
notes had been counted over and locked up, 


Mr. Langley attempted an apologetic sort | 


of explanation. 
“You mustn’t suppose that I was such a 
fool as to leave the money in the cab while I 


went in at Grueby’s,”’ he said ; “I thoughtit | 


safer in my hand than in my pocket, and I 


had just put it on the seat before getting in | 
when the sudden snow-storm attracted my 


attention,—and ’’—he hesitated. 


“ And then you were so kind as to take | 


pity on me,” said Mary, and the curate 
smiled as he murmured some commonplace 
about virtue not being its own reward. 


** And now, Mary, my dear,” he said to | 
his daughter, “we had better be setting off | 
homewards; it is getting dusk already, and || 


we must be back for our evening service.” 


“Oh ! no,” said the banker, warmly ; “do | 
pray take a cup of tea before you go; my | 
sister will be extremely glad to make your | 


acquaintance. And you must really let me 
send you home in the brougham. I don’t 


generally have it out on Sunday, really,” he | 
added, as he read some disapproval of the | 


ready offer in the curate’s face; “but this 
is an exceptional case—you said so yourself, 


and I do hope you will let me have the | 


pleasure of sending you back in it.” 
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He spoke so very much as if he meant 


| what he said, that Mr. Mackworth gave 
| way, greatly to his daughter’s satisfaction, 


and followed their host across the hall to 
a long drawing-room, fragrant with the 


|| sweet breath of the conservatory on which 


it opened. Here, as elsewhere, all was fresh 
and new: and on the walls were pictures 
which riveted her fatherin a moment. He 
had a great natural taste for art, and during 
a tour he had once made in Italy as tutor to 
a friend, that taste had been highly culti- 
vated. His remarks showed such thorough 
knowledge and discrimination that -Mr. 
Langley felt rather out of his depth, and 
turned to Mary : 

“Do you care for pictures ?” he asked her. 

“T care,” she answered, “ but I am quite 
ignorant about them. I know what I like, 
and that is all.” 

“ And that is exactly my case,” said Mr. 
Langley. “I know nothing else about them.” 

“You must have had excellent taste to 
begin with,” Mr. Mackworth put in, “to 
select as you have selected. See, Mary,” he 
added, pointing out one of Millais’ gorgeous 
pieces of colouring; “is not this what you 
once described to me ?”’ 

“Oh! yes,” cried Mary eagerly, as pleased 
as if she were greeting an old friend: “it 
was in the Royal Academy two years ago.” 

“ Do you often go to the RoyalAcademy?” 
asked Mr. Langley. 

“Whenever I can. Mrs. Halroyd likes 
her children to go sometimes, and then I 
takethem. Iam their governess,” she said, 
in answer to Mr. Langley’s inquiring look. 

“T treat myself to an hour there, too, 
whenever I can; it does one good after a 
dull day’s work.” 

“Oh! doesn’t it ?”’ said Mary: “I always 
think, after a few months in London, that 
one gets so weary of never seeing anything 
but what is ugly.” 

“You don’t like London, I see,” said Mr. 
Langley, smiling. 

“Who can? I like the people I am with 
there—I am as happy as possible—but, as 
to London itself! 1 do so long for something 
green to look at: something really green 
and wild, not all prim and spoilt, like the 
parks.” 

“T believe,” said her father, amused by 
| her genuine earnestness, “ that my daughter 
| Would have everybody agree that London is 
| unfit for human habitation. Now I, on the 
| contrary, think London life is one well worth 
| the living.” 
| _At this moment, when the curate had 

given up his study of the pictures on account 
| of the gathering darkness, tea made its ap- 





pearance. Lamps were brought by one or 
two soft-treading servants, and a square 
table seemed to start from the large bow 
window, covered with shining silver, ex- 
quisite china, and the whitest of napery. 
Mary’s perfect enjoyment was a littlemarred 
by her almost self-reproachful regret at be- 
ing there instead of Cilla, and also by a 
slight degree of shyness which crept over 
her when the comfortable twilight no longer 
sheltered her. This feeling was rather in- 
creased by the entrance of a small pretty 
woman dressed in handsome half mourn- 
ing, whom Mr. Langley introduced as 
“my sister, Mrs. Lester” He briefly ex- 
plained to her the affair of the bank-notes, 
and she turned to Mary with warm thanks 
and expressions of the greatest relief. 

“Tt is more than you deserve, Vincent,” 
she said, shaking her head at her brother. 
And then she took her place at the table, 
and dispensed most welcome cups of tea; 
and the conversation grew so animated that 
both Mary and her father were sorry when 
the brougham was announced. As they rose | 
to go, Mr. Langley came up to the curate 
rather nervously, and offered him something 
enclosed in an envelope. 

“You must let me pay my debts,” he 
said. Mr. Mackworth looked at him for a 
moment in bewilderment: then suddenly 
examined the packet, and tendered it back, | 
shaking his head. 

“ But I really shall not feel satisfied unless 
I pay the reward, as I have publicly offered it 
—for your poor people, Mr. Mackworth,” 
said the banker. 

“For his penance, Mr. Mackworth, on 
moral grounds you ought to take it,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Lester: “don’t you think so?” 
She turned her agreeable face on Mary, 
who laugh ~1 and hazarded noopinion. To 
tell the truth, she would have had no objec- 
tion at all to those five hundred pounds and || 
the comfort they would bring to her mo- | 
ther and Cilla, the advantages to Harry, the 
addition to every one’s well-being. No doubt 
papa was right, and she was low-minded and | 
ignoble, but still!—so she said nothing, 
and her father rejoined : 

“As to my poor people, if you like to | 
spend the sum in charity, there are plenty | 
of ways of doing so, which I am sure [ need 
not point out to you. I thank you very muth | 
for your hospitality, and above all for the 
sight of those pictures: you don’t know the 
treat it has been to me.” 

“You must come by daylight: this even- 
ing it was too dark to see them well,” said 
Mr. Langley. ‘“ Will you not bring him ?” 
he added, as he handed Mary to the carriage. 
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“ We shall be delighted,” Mr. Mackworth 
answered for her ; and the brougham drove 
off. 

Of course the home party were in some 
excitement as to the visit at Nettlehurst; 
and after service, as all gathered round the 
fire, Mary was eagerly questioned and cross- 
questioned. The discovery that her un- 
known friend was the banker himself caused 
great amusement to the younger branches, 
and Mr. Mackworth gave a little sigh of re- 
signed surprise at the folly of youth and 
womankind, when he found that even his 
wife seemed more interested in hearing all 
about Mr. Langley and his sister, than in 
what he had to say about that beautiful 
Millais, those exquisite Landseers, and that 
Madonna after Sassofer Zata, which he 
really almost thought must be an original. 

The questions followed one another thick 
and fast; but perhaps Mary’s answers were 
not quite so ready as usual: she described 
the house and grounds with animation, and 
drew a clever picture of Mrs. Lester, “a 
small, sharp, pretty little woman, with a 
face like a good-natured hawk ;” but she had 
so little to say about Mr. Langley that Harry 
reproached her for ingratitude, and the fire 
of family wit kindled again, reducing the 
curate to fall back on one of his often re- 
peated and most utterly disregarded in- 
junctions: ‘‘ My dears, do try to talk about 
things ; not people.” 

“T suppose,” Cilla suggested, as the 
evening drew to a close, “there is no chance 
of our being asked to the Nettlehurst ball.” 

Mary shook her head. “ Though,” she 
said, colouring a little and glancing at her 
father, ‘“‘Mr. Langley did say he hoped we 
would come again.” 

“ He was obliged to say that,’ Mr. Mack- 
worth observed ; “ but I certainly shall not 
take him at his word: by this time to- 
morrow he will have forgotten our very 
existence.” 

“Oh, papa!” Mary looked so much 
aggrieved by this speech, that her mother 
glanced at her in surprise, and then said 
gently: “ Darling, I wish you could go to 
this ball: it would be a great treat for you.” 

“Oh! I don’t mind about that a bit, 
mamma,” said Mary, rallying her spirits. 
“Come, Harry; you help me to go and get 
the supper. It is growing quite late.” 


At that same moment, Mr. Langley, sit- 
ting over his dessert with Mrs. Lester, had 


| just said abruptly : 








“Kate, I want you to call on the Mack- 
worths and ask them to the ball.” 

* Call on them, of course I will; butas to 
the ball, Vincent, I wouldn’t if I were you. 
Depend upon it they have no clothes for 
such an occasion.” 

“What does that matter? Surely they 
could do up a muslin gown or a somethin 
or other of some kind,” said her brother 
with masculine vagueness. “ Do call, Katie, 
and take them a card; won’t you?” 

“‘My dear! considering that the ball is 
yours, and I’m only a guest myself, you 
need not speak so imploringly,” said Mrs. 
Lester, langhing. “Is it necessary to call 
on them to-morrow ?” 

“T suppose not.” 

There was a silence; then Mr. Langley 
got up and walked to the fire-place. 

“T say, Kate, I wish you would though, 
if you don’t mind.” 

“Wish I would do what? Oh! are you 
thinking about the Mackworths still? Of 
course, dear, I'll do exactly what you wish 
about it, and about asking them too.” 

‘And, Kate. Don’t ask them so that 
they feel bound to say no.” 

“You are wonderfully interested about 
these people, Vincent,”’ she said, looking up 
at him. 

“ Well—isn’t he an interesting man? And 
I have heard so much of the good he does 
at Farley. It would fare ill enough with- 
out him, for old Lowther scarcely ever goes 
near the place.” 

“‘Mr. Lowther is dying, is he not ?” 

“He is by way of being ill, but he has 
cried wolf so often, that he is sure to live 
for ever. People of that sort always do.” 

*T will call to-morrow,” said Mrs. Lester, 
rising; “and, as to the ball, though I dare 
say they won’t come, people like to be 
asked. However, to tell you the truth, we 
have quite girls enough already.” 

The Mackworths were spoken of no more 


that evening, but Mrs. Lester thought that | 


she had never known her brother so silent 
and pre-occupied. 
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NOTES ON SEWING MACHINES. 


What it is desirable to OBTAIN in the purchase of a Sewing Machine, and what a purchaser should AVOID, 


ONE NOW DISPUTE the utility of the 
Sewing Machine in comparison with hand labour, and 
none question the advantage accruing to the seamstress, the 
employer, or the consumer. Whether in the workshop or 
ladies’ boudoir, the hand-needle is discarded. The lady who 
has once had a Sewing Machine uever resorts to her needle, 
and the lady who has not‘one desires the possession of so 
great a boon. 

It therefore simply becomes a ‘question, not whether 
madam shall have a Sewing Machine, but, of the numerous 
makers and candidates for public favour, which shall be 
selected ; and as most makers, through the various mediums 
of advertising, advise what qualities should be obtained in 
the purchase of a Sewing Machine, we propose not merely 
to enumerate these, but also to mention what qualities 
should be avoided. 

Qualities to be OBTAINED in a Sewing Machine. 

1. Beauty and excellence of stitch alike upon both sides 
of the fabric sewed. 

2. Lock-stitch made with rotary hook the best. 

3. Strength, firmness, and durability of seam, that will 
not rip or ravel. 

4 Attachment and range of application to purposes and 
material. 


5. Compactness, and elegance of model and finish. 

6. Simplicity and thoroughness of construction, 

7. 8 and ease of operation and management. 

8. Not being liable to get out of order, and readily learned. 

9. Durability, and running for years with slight repairs. 

10. Adaptation to every description of sewing, from the 
finest gossamer to several thicknesses of cloth. 

11. Silence of operation. 


Qualities to be AVOIDED in a Sewing Machine. 

1. Heavy, noisy, and complicated machinery. 

2. A machine with a handsome exterior, but cheaply-made 
running parts. 

8. One that makes a single thread chain-stitch, under 
whatever name the stitch may be called. All machines 
working with one thread make this stitch. 

4 One that makes a stitch liable te ravel, wash out, or 
wear off in the laundry. 

5. One that uses a large quantity of thread to form a scam. 

6. One that forms a ridge on the reverse side of the work. 

7. Machines recommended as made on the principles of 
well-known makers, and greatly improved. 

As the purchase of a Sewing Machine is, or may be, the 
act of a lifetime, care should be taken to get what has been 
| approved by time and use. 


What is said of the Wheeler and Wilson Sewing Machine by those who have used it :— 


Mr. FisHer, of Castleford, writes: “Having had great 
and varied experience with different kinds of Sewing 
Machines for the last five or six years, I have great pleasure 
in beering testimony te the excellence of Wheeler & Wilson’s 
over all others. The following, in my opinion, are not the 
least of the advantages it possesses over other machines :— 
lst. The very slight power it takes to work it. 2nd. All 
absence of noise and clatter. 3rd. Its impossibility to miss 
Stitches. 4th. The great speed it can be worked at with 
Perfect ease. 5th. The ease in changing the thread, on 
account of their being no shuttle, nor any wires or springs. 
6th. Its almost impossibility to get out of order,on account 
of the simplicity and strength of its.construction. ‘The 
Stitch is the same as that made by the best shuttle machine. 


By Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS O 


and isa perfect lock-stitch. We are now doing very beautiful 
stitching with silk on coat edges, &c., with the £10 machine 
I got from you a short time ago.” 

Lavy J. LinpsayY writes from Muncaster Castle, “ she is 
perfectly satisfied with the Sewing Machine she had three 
years ago. She wishes them to send her another of the 
same kind.” 

Mrs. SCALES says:—“I have one of the Wheeler and 
Wilson Sewing Machines, which has been in constant use 
for the past fifteen years. It has never been repaired, and 
to-day is in perfect order, and is equal, for all kinds of work, 
toany machine I have yet seen. It has been used in making 
heavy clothing, besides doing all manner of family sewing ; 





and I think it gets better every day.” 
F WALES.—The LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 


WHEELER AND WILSON’S SILENT-WORKING SEWING MACHINE, 


Prospectus, containing Illustrations and full particulars, postfree.—Machines of other Makers taken in exchange ata fair price. 


193, REGENT STREET, AND 43, ST PAUL’S CHUCRHYARD. 
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WRITING PAPERS & ENVELOPES, 


LARGE OR SMALL QUANTITIES AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


NO CHARGE made for PLAIN STAMPING 


From any Die, whether purchased at this Warehouse or not. 


MONOGRAM, CREST, AND ADDRESS DIES CUT AT HALF PRICE. 
Sketches free by post. 


Where Dies are cut without charge the price must be charged upon the paper. 


COLOURED STAMPING (in the best style) reduced to 1s. per 100. 
HOUSEHOLD STATIONERY OF EVERY KIND. 
8. d. 
Packet of 120 Sheets Note Paper .. 0 6 250 Useful Envelopes 
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